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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


i result of the first ballots in the Austrian General 

Election (which is the first ever conducted under universal 
suffrage) is an overwhelming success for the Socialists. The 
“nationalities,” or parties which represented various national 
interests and distracted the country by fomenting race 
antagonism, have almost disappeared. The upheaval is 
remarkable, and politicians and newspapers still seem to be 
bewildered. The triumphant Socialists are divided into two 
kinds,—the Social Democrats and the Christian Socialists. It 
is not easy to say which wing will be the more powerful, but 
the Christian Socialists are more likely to have allies in 
Parliament, such as the Clerical Centre and the Poles. On 
the other hand, they may find it difficult to reconcile all 
Socialistic measures with their allegiance to the Pope. The 
Young Czechs, who had forty-five seats in the last Chamber, 
will probably retain very few. All the German sections are 
nearly annihilated, and the Pan-Germans have suffered most 
of all. Their leader, Herr Schénerer, has himself been 
defeated. Italian Irredentism, again, is in eclipse at Trieste 
and Trient. According to the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times, the people are tired of racial catchwords. Certainly 
the new Chamber seems to promise more workmanlike 
qualities than the old one. 


In the debate in the French Chamber of Deputies on the 
general policy of the Government M. Jaurés began a speech 
on Friday week which occupied seven hours and lasted into 
the following day. It seems that the Socialists have come at 
last to a parting of the ways. On the one hand are orderly 
and legitimate methods; on the other the anarchy too often 
encouraged by the General Confederation of Labour,— 
sabotage, otherwise the destruction of the implements of 
labour, anti-militarism, and so forth. M. Jaurés tried to make 
the best of both worlds. He began by arguing that the 
Government ought to allow State officials to form Trade- 
Unions, because a strike of officials was almost an impossi- 
bility. Although he condemned violence, he nevertheless 
objected to every attempt the Government had made to 
prevent it. He said that the anti-militarist tract, “* Manuel du 
Soldat,” was—we quote from the Times account—“ as detest- 
able as it was fortunately ineffectual.” “ Do you, the rulers of 
the Republic,” he continued, “ really believe that the working 
classes, in spite of certain formulas and paradoxes, are pre- 
pared or are tenpted to consent to deliver up the Fatherland ? 
If you believe that—if you consider it to be the deep-rooted 
sentiment of the working classes, and that in proportion as 
they develop a great federal organisation they will incorporate 
in it this renunciation of the Fatherland—if you believe that 





I shall sadly join with you in saying ‘ Finis Galliae.”” This 
passage will be remembered by M. Briand and M. Viviani, 
Socialist members of the Government, who would subscribe to 
every word of it, although they were bitterly attacked in other 
parts of the speech. M. Jaurés’s assurances would undoubtedly 
have been more convincing if he had done anything con- 
spicuously to moderate the anarchical programme of the 
General Confederation of Labour before May Ist. 


On Monday M. Briand continued the debate in a speech 
dealt with by us elsewhere. On Tuesday, the fifth and last 
day of the debate, M. Clemenceau replied for the Govern. 
ment, fully knowing that the existence of his Ministry was at 
stake. He explained that he had done nothing arbitrary in 
the case of the State officials or Civil servants; he had simply 
punished those who were insubordinate under the Press Law. 
As to the General Confederation of Labour, he had not 
prosecuted it as a body because he had been anxious that the 
good elements in it should get the upper hand over the smaller 
anarchical element. After all, the Confederation represented 
nearly three thousand Unions which did not approve of 
anarchy. England had not despaired in the turbulent early 
days of her own Trade-Unions, If the Chamber wanted to 
prosecute three thousand Unions, it must ask some one else 
to do it. He would not. If the Government fell, there 
would be no immediate hope of social reform. M.Clemenceau's 
speech, which was bold and frank, was not conciliatory in 
manner, and it was necessary for M. Briand to return to the 
tribune and in his wise and moderate way assure the Chamber 
that the Government were perfectly united. Amid much 
excitement, the Government received a vote of confidence by 
327 votes to 200. It is clear that the gulf between the extreme 
Socialists and the moderate and Radical Socialists widens. 
The Bloc as a practical instrument has almost ceased to 
exist. 

The Queen of Spain gave birth to an heir on Friday week. 
Both the Queen and the Prince have been progressing 
well, For several hours before the event the doors of the 
Chapel Royal, according to custom, were thrown open to the 
Household, and prayers were said by the Chaplains. The 
Ministers of the Crown, and other officials, as well as 
the Diplomatic Corps, gathered in an anteroom to the 
Queen’s apartments. Shortly after the birth the King 
entered this room carrying the child. The Minister of 
Justice and the Prothonotary of the Kingdom then drew up 
the deed of birth. The excitement outside the palace was 
intense. It had been arranged that fifteen guns should pro- 
claim the birth of a daughter and twenty-one that of an heir; 
and, further, that the Royal Standard should be flown for an 
heir and a white flag for a daughter. The Prince of Asturias 
has been named Alfonso. 





Lord Cromer, who returned to England on Monday, was 
met at the Victoria Station by the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Connaught, the Prime Minister, Sir Edward Grey, Lord 
Halsbury, and a large number of other distinguished persons 
drawn from both sides in politics and from the national 
Services. The Lord Chamberlain, Lord Althorp, was there 
to represent the King, and took Lord Cromer at once to 
Buckingham Palace, where, it is officially stated, he was 
received with the greatest cordiality by the Sovereign. 
Thcugh Lord Cromer’s friends could hardly fail to notice 
some signs of the illness which enforced his resignation, there 
is, we are glad to think, no reason to doubt that rest and quiet 
in the climate of England will very soon restore him to bis 
norma! health and vigour. When that restoration is accom- 
plished, we do not doubt that Lord Cromer will find abundant 
opportunities for still continuing his great services to the 
Empire. The Japanese have added to their Constitutional 
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system a body of “ Elder Statesmen,”—that is, of statesmen 
who, though holding no official position whatever, are yet able 
io give their help in the supreme guidance of national affairs. 
Though we have not yet erected this happy idea into a system, 
there is plenty of scope for “ Elder Statesmen” with us, and 
Lord Cromer will, we hope, be able to give us a lead in this 
respect. 


At the last meeting of the Imperial Conference on Tuesday 
an important resolution was passed that “ the different portions 
of the Empire should be connected with the best possible 
means of mail communication, travel, and transportation,” 
and that “to this end it is advisable that Great Britain should 
be connected with Canada, and through Canada with Australia 
and New Zealand, by the best service available within reason- 
able cost” The discussion proved that the Home Government 
and the Colonies all hope to go farther in this matter than 
can be expressed in a preliminary resolution, though, of course, 
the Government desire to take expert advice first. The 
Colonies, and, so far as can be judged, the Home Government, 
are all in favour of an Imperial fast steamship and railway 
service from the West Coast of Ireland, vid Halifax and Van- 
couver, to Australia and New Zealand, and also to Yokohama, 
Shanghai, and Hong-kong. The combined Transatlantic and 
trans-continental journey ought not to take more than eight 
days. The cost should be borne in equitable proportions by the 
Home Government and the Colonies. Such a proposal is 
perfectly compatible with Free-trade, and we heartily welcome 
it. In our opinion, the scheme will not be ultimately complete 
without a tunnel to Ireland. That is open to none of the 
objections raised to the Channel Tunnel. 





Mr. Deakin was the chief speaker at a meeting held by 
the National Service League at Queen’s Hall on Thursday, 
and presided over by Lord Roberts. Premising that the 
country which governed itself could only govern itself while it 
was prepared to protect itself, and that the British Empire 
had more to lose and more to protect than any other State, Mr. 
Deakin explained what the Australians were doing to meet an 
emergency which they hoped might never occur. They were all 
beginning to realise that without accepting the responsibilities 
of defence they had not accepted the full measure of their duty 
either to country or King; the financial problem had still to 
be solved, but he believed that it would not be long before 
there was universal service throughout Australia. Mr. Hughes, 
the Inspector of Schools at Toronto, gave an interesting 
account of the working of the system of military drill in the 
Canadian schools, and Lord Milner paid a warm tribute to the 
stimulating influence exerted by Mr. Deakin’s presence ard 
personality in promoting the cause of national unity. We 
may add that in acknowledging a vote of thanks for presiding 
Lord Roberts uttered a needful word of warning on the 
question of the possibility of the invasion of our shores. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Morley made 
n most important statement on the subject of the unrest in 
India. While the news from the Punjab was reassuring, 
the situation in Eastern Bengal was strained, and the bitter- 
ness prevailing between Hindus and Mohammedans had led 
to serious disorder and great unrest. Agitation by seditious 
speeches in public meetings had become so prevalent that 
the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of 
his Majesty's Government, had promulgated an Ordinance, 
under the Act of 1861, prohibiting the holding of public 
political meetings without the giving of seven days’ notice to 
the police; empowering police officers and others to attend 
meetings in order to report speeches; empowering District 
Magistrates to prohibit meetings likely, in their opinion, to 
promote sedition or disturb public tranquillity; rendering 
persons concerned in promoting meetings held without notice 
punishable with six months’ imprisonment ; and placing pro- 
hibited meetings under the category of unlawful assembly 
under the Penal Code. 


Mr. Morley defended the action of the Government on 
the line that such executive measures must be judged 
and tested by the emergency and the risk. In the opinion 
of those best fitted to judge—notably the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab—tbhe agitation, if unchecked, 
might produce enormous mischief, and “the Government 
are therefore determined not to strip the Government of 





. rata, 
India of any weapon which the law places in their hands for 


the suppression of these dangerous outbreaks.” Ip an 
‘impressive passage Mr. Morley reminded the critics of the 
Government that there were no persons more interested in the 
prompt suppression and prevention of disorder than the 
Indian party with which they were in such close sympathy. 
“ because it can be no secret that if disorder spreads there will 
be, whether we like it or not, an end of all those projects of 
reform which the Viceroy and I—and I do not believe that 
any two servants of the Crown ever understood one another 
better—did hope, and still hope, to produce.” 


The Fiscal question was in debate during Monday and 
Tuesday on Mr. Austen Chamberlain's amendment to the 
Finance Bill. Although that amendment nominally dealt 
with the broadening of the basis of taxation, it was made the 
ground, both by Tariff Reformers and Free-traders, for 
speeches dealing with Preference and Protection, My. 
Balfour's speech, which followed a very able Free-trade 
speech by Mr. Mallet, was, we should imagine, equally 
disappointing and distasteful to Tariff Reformers and 
Free-traders. It contained, amongst other things, a re. 
capitulation of Mr. Balfour's opinions on the whole Fiscal 
controversy. He tells us that on the day when Mr. 
Chamberlain launched his scheme, he expressed his views in 
favour of Colonial Preference in the strongest and clearest 
language; and from that date, now four years ago, he hag 
never varied, “even by a fraction of an inch, on one side or the 
other.” Our readers need not apprehend, however, that we 
shall make any attempt to summarise Mr. Balfour's views. Mr, 
Balfour may have a pair of gyroscopes rotating in his mind in 
opposite directions, like those in the cars on a Brennan line, 
which enable him to keep his narrow intellectual mono-rail 
without toppling over on either side. We lay claim to the 
possession of no such mechanism, and therefore cannot follow 
him. In any case, we doubt whether the power to maintain 
one’s equilibrium on a mono-rail is really as valuable in politics 
as in locomotion. 


The latter part of Mr. Balfour's speech was taken up with 
the broadening of the basis of taxation. Here Mr. Balfour 
declared that his suggested policy depended “on the House 
accepting three propositions: (1) that the present system is 
not sufficient for our needs; (2) that any change in the system 
must be in the direction of extending the net of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and taxing fresh articles; and (3) that 
when you have extended your system of taxable articles, you 
will be in possession of a fiscal system, which can be used to 
the immense advantage of the commerce and manufactures 
of the country and for the benefit and unity of the Empire, 
for the purpose of establishing Colonial Preference.” The 
third of these propositions shows, we fear, a considerable 
advance in Mr. Balfour's education by the Tariff Reformers. 
It is one of their peculiarities to regard taxation, not as a 
necessary evil, but as an actual good,—a sort of beneficent 
manure which, if spread sufliciently thickly, will cause vast 
growths of wealth to spring up from the land. Certainly, if 
Preferential and Protective taxation can do all these things, 
we cannot have too much of it. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer contributed to the debate 
a speech of real power and eloquence. Very interesting 
was Mr. Asquith’s account of the fiscal discussions at the 
Conference, und well deserved his reproof in regard to the 
“ mischievous and unscrupulous activity of the baser section 
of the Protectionist Press, who have shrunk from no 
kind of imagination and innuendo for the purpose of 
creating bad blood between the Mother-country and the 
Colonies, in the hope that, peradventure, they might in that 
way manufacture a little dirty political capital.” As we have 
pointed cut elsewhere, our Protectionist friends seem. to be 
unable so to be Tariff Reformers as not to forget they are 
patriots. Mr. Asquith went on to declare, however, that he 
was sure that every one of his friends the Colonial Premiers 
would agree with him that the full, frank, candid, and at the 
same time cordial, exchange of opinions enabled them to rise 
from the Conference table better friends than when they sat 
down. After a speech from Mr. Bonar Law, who put the 
Tariff Reform case with his usual ability, and an excellent 
reply by Mr. Runciman, the House divided on the amendment, 
which was lost by a majority of 268 (376 votes to 108). 
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Fp the Bowne of Commons on Wednesday Sir Edward Grey 
explained the views of the Government as to the Congo State. 
He did not agree with those who said that the Belgian Govern- 
ment seemed less likely than ever to end the present state of 
affairs, and it was the intention of the British Government to 
wait to see the Belgian scheme of annexation. If the Belgium 
Government took over the Congo State with real responsibility, 
publicity would be secured, and the abuses ought toend. As 
to the financial side of the matter, if Belgium professed her- 
self unable to do anything without help from the Treaty 
Powers, the British Government, at any rate, would listen to 
her representations. But while prepared to wait, we could 
not wait indefinitely, and if the Belgian scheme should break 
down, the British Government would be prepared to invite the 
Powers to a Conference, or, better still, to accept the invitation 
from some other Power. Britain had no designs on the 
Congo State, and no other Power would have anything to 
fear. Sir Edward Grey's statement studiously avoided every- 
thing that might seem discourteous or dictatorial. We regret 
to notice, however, that the Indépendance Belge thinks that 
it “will not fail to impress Belgian public opinion un- 
favourably,” while other Belgian papers discover in it some- 
thing like a threat. 

It has not yet been announced who is to be Chairman of the 
Committee of the House of Lords which is to consider the 
proposals for the reform of that body. It is not the business 
of outsiders to make suggestions which may appear to dictate 
to the Peers, but we cannot help expressing our hope that the 
choice may fall upon Lord Rosebery. No man has a deeper 
or more comprehensive knowledge of the whole subject, 
practical and historical, than he has, and no man is likely to 
command more general confidence in the country in regard to 
such a subject. Lord Rosebery has also, owing to his experi- 
ences a8 Prime Minister and as Chairman of the London 
County Council, great knowledge of the way in which public 
opinion works in this country, and of what are the things 
which can and cannot be done. Again, the fact that he now 
stands aloof from political strife will make it impossible for 
it to be asserted that the Committee is being used in the 
interests of either of the two political parties. 


The prospects of Mr. Birrell’s Ivish Council Bill have not 
grown brighter during the week. That Mr. Healy would con- 
demn it was a foregone conclusion in view of his relutions with 
the Irish Parliamentary Party ; but his hostility is none the 
less embarrassing for being detacbed. The most influential 
members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, again, make no 
secret of their dissatisfaction with the Bill, and during the 
week Archbishop Walsh, the Bishop of Limerick, and 
Cardinal Logue have all publicly criticised it in unsparing 
terms as inadequate or mischievous. Equally signifi- 
cant is the uncompromising attitude of many local 
branches of the United Irish League, and of County and 
District Councils, which have instructed their delegates to 
vote against the Bill at the Nationalist Convention. At the 
moment the omens seem to point to its rejection, and the 
Daily Chronicle's Parliamentary correspondent frankly states 
that in that event the Bill “ will be quietly dropped” by the 
Government. Mr. Redmond is believed to be desirous of 
securing the acceptance of the measure by the Convention, 
but he will have to exert all his powers of persuasion to over- 
bear the steadily growing opposition it bas aroused. In this 
difficult position he will be single-handed, as Mr. Dillon will 
be unable to take part in the discussion owing to a severe 
domestic bereavement, in regard to which all parties are at 
one in their sympathy with him. 


Sir Horace Plunkett took farewell of his Department on 
Thursday in a speech of great dignity and magnanimity. 
Touching very briefly on the personal aspect of his retirement, 
he claimed that the Council bad discharged efficiently the 
work expected of them as a deliberative Assembly, and that 
this new branch of Irish government had furnished them with 
a system which had gone far to solve the difficulty of effectively 
associating the people with the work of administration. Those 
to whom the development of the Department's work was due 
were now faced with a prospect of having their work 
interrupted, and they had got to defend the institution. Their 
defence must be absolutely on non-party lines. Whatever 
success the Department had achieved was due to the vital 








principle that, whatever opinion a man held or expressed in 
his individual capacity, when doing the Department's work he 
should do it in a way which would prejudice no man’s religious 
or political convictions. He did not complain that he bad to be 
got out of the way before the Report of the Committee was pub- 
lished; but they might rest assured that no responsible Govern- 
ment would finally decide the fate of an institution in regard 
to which they had appointed a Committee until all the facts 
collected had been brought to light. 


A resolution proposed by Mr. Mackay Wilson, and 
supported by Mr. O'Neill, Chairman of the Dublin County 
Council, Mr. William Field, M.P., and others, placing on 
record the Council’s appreciation of Sir Horace Plunkett's 
valued services to the material welfare of the country, was 
passed by acclamation. In this context we may note 
the letter from Mr. 8. H. Butcher, M.P., in Thursday's 
Times, which points out that in section 20, sub-section 6, 
of Mr. Birrell’s Irish Council Bill it is expressly enacted 
that the Vice-President of the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Department, who could not, as Mr. Birrell 
insisted, perform his duties properly unless the office were 
Parliamentary, is not to sit in the House of Commons, 
The motive of Sir Horace Plunkett's dismissal is thus 
revealed in all its nakedness, and the Constitutional plea, 
which served its turn during one nigsht’s debate, is now as 
completely discarded as Sir Horace Plunkett himself. 


The result of the polling which took place at Wimbledon 
on Tuesday was declared on Wednesday, Mr. Chaplin gaining 
the seat by a majority only short of 7,000 by 36 votes. Mr. 
Chaplin polled 10,263 votes, while Mr. Russell, the Liberal 
and Women’s Suffrage candidate, only succeeded in obtaining 
3,299. At the last General Election Mr. Eric Hambro 
polled 9,523 votes, while Mr. Lane Fox-Pitt obtained 7,409, 
—a majority of 2,114. It will be seen from these figures that, 
though the increase in the Protectionist majority is 4,850, the 
increase in the Protectionist poll was only 740. The great 
increase in the majority was due to the falling off in the 
Liberal poll, which shows a diminution of 4,110. The Pro- 
tectionists are making as much as possible out of their victory, 
as is most natural; but, in reality, the Wimbledon election is 
mainly “a staggering blow” to female suffrage. As strong 
opponents of that proposal, we do not profess to regret it. 


We note with great regret the death at the age of forty-one 
of Mr. F, Edmund Garrett, a brilliant journalist who, though 
hampered by chronic ill-health, filled his short life with crowded 
hours of honourable achievement. After serving his apprentice- 
ship on the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Garrett went out to South 
Africa in 1895 to edit the Cape Times. He was a strong and 
sincere supporter of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, but his support, alike 
in his paper and in the Legislative Assembly, was combined 
with outspoken and independent criticism. Unfortunately, 
the double burden of editorship and politics proved too great 
for his frail physique, and he returned to England in shattered 
health in 1899. Though regular work was thenceforth 
impossible, Mr. Garrett was a frequent and valued contributor 
in prose and verse to many journals, including the Spectator, 
and his work to the very last retained its characteristic energy, 
incisiveness, and wit. Mr. Garrett, we may add, though an 
intensely patriotic Imperialist, never wavered in his allegiance 
to Free-trade. 

An important meeting was held in London on Thursday to 
consider a scheme for raising a fund for the needs of Oxford 
University. Lord Curzon, who presided, announced that 
£57,000 had already been promised. Mr. Asquith, who 
seconded Lord Curzon’s motion that the fund be raised, said 
that Oxford must broaden the basis of her studies. The 
motion was carried, trustees were appointed on the motion of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Milner, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the best means of attracting 
subscriptions. All the speakers pointed out that there was no 
intention of impairing the traditions of Oxford as the home of 
classical scholarship. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consuls (2) were on Friday 85—on Friday week 85. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<——— 
INDIA AND THE BRITISH DEMOCRACY. 


HE perfect acquiescence, nay, satisfaction, with which 
the huge Liberal majority in Parliament and the 
country generally have accepted Mr. Morley’s statement of 
the Government's attitude towards the unrest in India is 
no surprise to us. Though we realised that there was a 
certain risk of Liberal extremists encouraging through 
ignorance dangerous movements in India, we never had 
any doubt as to the way in which the Liberal Party would 
act should a crisis arise. We are convinced that the 
Liberals are quite as determined as any other party in the 
State to maintain our Indian Empire, and that they may 
be trusted at a moment of crisis to act with quite as much 
firmness and determination as their opponents. Cynical 
observers might say that they have no other choice, 
because it is quite evident that the country would not 
tolerate any party which adopted a policy likely to lead 
to the loss of India. In our opinion, however, there is no 
need for such cynicism. We believe that the majority of 
Liberals, though they may be a little too much inclined 
to assume that Western ideas can be applied without 
modification to the East, are at heart quite as proud of 
our achievements in India as their opponents, and quite 
as strongly determined not to abandon our work there 
at the bidding of a noisy fraction of the Indian popu- 
lation. 

In writing as we have written we do not, of course, 
ignore the fact that there is a certain group of Members 
of Parliament who take the speeches of Bengalee orators 
at their face value, and who honestly imagine that the 
chief Indian agitators desire nothing which is incompatible 
with the retention of our Indian Empire. We venture to 
say, however, that the supporters in Parliament of the 
extremist section of the Congress movement will be quite 
unable to move any considerable part of public opinion in 
England, and that if they come into the open they will 
only show their weakness. We of course understand the 
desire of Mr. Morley and the Government not to have a 
debate in Parliament on the whole question, for in moments 
of crisis, or apprehended crisis, it is the very natural and 
proper instinct of rulers to talk as little as possible. If, 
however, these considerations could be put aside, we believe 
that not harm but good would come from a debate in 
Parliament, since it must prove to the fomentors of unrest 
in India how little they have to hope from even so Radical 
a Parliament as the present. ‘The truth is that the 
moment a Cabinet Minister rises in Parliament and 
shows himself willing to declare that unless a particular 
policy is pursued he will not be responsible for the safety 
of the Indian Empire, all abstract Radical principles are 
forgotten. The nation sets its teeth and determines that 
whatever happens it will hold India, and that the further 
display of abstract democratic principles must wait for a 
more convenient season. 

Looking at the matter impartially, we cannot but feel a 
certain amount of intellectual sympathy for the Indian 
agitators who are thus being perpetually misled by British 
Radicals. From their point of view, their British friends 
must seem the most faithless of men. Not only do they 
use language from which it appears that they consider that 
their speciai political principles are applicable to all peoples 
at all times and in all places, and not only do they give 
personal and detailed encouragement to individual Indians 
engaged in attempts to destroy the British raj, but they 
seem willing to further directly specific proposals of a 
revolutionary kind. Naturally the Indian agitator is 
delighted at receiving such help, and is inclined to think 
his cause half won. As soon, however, as the slightest 
strain comes—as soon, that is, as there is any attempt to 
translate theory into practice, and there occurs the neces- 
sary breaking of the eggs required to make the omelette 
—the British Radical starts back in indignation, and 
makes it quite clear that he never intended to sanction 
anything of that sort, and that, though he is very sorry 
that this or that gentleman with a difficult name should be 
inconvenienced or harshly treated by the bureaucrats of 
Simla and Calcutta, he cannot possibly give encouragement 





regards minor matters it is intensely syllogist 
disgusted to find how unwilling the British 
the so-called Indian national movement are to draw th 

“inevitable” conclusions from premisses which ther 
are willing to endorse in the abstract with 50 unde 
emphasis. 

If the Indian agitators were wise, they would complete] 

abandon the notion of getting any help which will be ot 
the least practical use to them from the British Radicals 
The help offered by such sympathisers, though no doubt 
honestly meant when first proffered, is sure in the end to 
prove a snare and a delusion. They will find also that 
democracies are what they would probably term, in their 
not unnatural disappointment, the most cruel, irrespon. 
sible, and least trustworthy of Governments when what are 
supposed to be the rights of dependents are concerned 
As Burke pointed out in a passage of deep wisdom and 
eloquence, you must never suppose that it is possible to 
put the same kind of pressure upon a democracy that you 
can place upon an individual Sovereigu or upon an oligarchy. 
Democracy acts like a great force of Nature, and is ag 
impervious to the personal appeal. The sovereign 
people possess a complete self-confidence, and believe 
that what they do is invariably right. They have no 
fears of ultimate consequences, or of being punished 
or held responsible for their acts, such as oligarchies 
and Kings have always in the background of their 
minds. They have an instinctive reliance upon the 
maxim, Vox populi vox Dei. Democracies, again, know 
no fear of public opinion. “Their own approbation of 
their own acts has to them the appearance of a public 
judgment in their favour.” Burke goes on to declare 
that a democracy is also the most fearless thing in the 
world. “No man apprehends in his person that he can be 
made subject to punishment. Certainly the people at 
large never ought; for, as all punishments are for example 
towards the conservation of the people at large, the people 
at large can never become the object of punishment by 
any human hand.” For this reason “it is of infinite 
importance,” continues Burke, “that they should not be 
suffered to imagine that their will, any more than that 
of kings, is the standard of right and wrong.” With 
that view of the moral responsibility of democracies we are 
in entire agreement. But such agreement does not prevent 
us from realising the penetrating truth of Burke's view as 
to the self-confidence and fearlessness of democracy, and of 
how little avail it is to tell the people, when it has made 
up its mind on a particular line of action, that it 
thought, or seemed to think, very differently a vear 
before. The plea which may be so effectual with a King 
or with an oligarchy, “* Why did you lead us on?” is 
utterly powerless to move a democracy. It does not seem 
even to hear such a complaint. 
But though we state this warning in regard to those 
who are agitating in favour of the paradox of fiction, Indian 
Nationalism, we fear there is little chance of our warning 
being heard. What is far more likely is that as soon as 
the present crisis subsides the Indian agitators will once 
more begin to build upon hopes excited by the irre- 
sponsible outpourings of individual British democrats, 
and once more will be bitterly disappointed by the event. 
That is a result to be deeply regretted ; but it is one, we 
fear, for which there is no remedy. We must tako 
democracy as we find it, and cannot hope to alter its 
essential conditions. One of these is unconsciously to lay 
what seems almost a trap for the undoing of persons like 
Lala Lajpat Rai. 
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M. BRIAND. 


rP\HE long debate on the general policy of the French 
Government, which began last week in the Chamber 
of Deputies and ended on Tuesday, was remarkable for a 
masterly statemeut of principle, with illustrations of its 
application, by M. Briand, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. The lofty aspirations and the practical methods, the 
bold zeal and the desire to conciliate,—these harmonised 
contradictions fascinated the Chamber and earned for him 
such applause as is rarely heard from so many sections at 
the same moment. We think Frenchmen are not far 
wrong in believing, as they evidently do, that M. Briand 





to violent and seditious acts. The Asiatic mind may in 
regard to large questions be mystic and illogical, but as 





will go a very long way indeed. Is it not possible that his 
type of mind and character may yield the personal solution 
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of the many political difficulties of the Third Republic ? 
In answer to the stale expedient resorted to by M. Jaurés 
of raking up inflammable sentiments uttered by M. Briand 
in his hot political youth, the latter confessed that he had 
changed. Who that is not bereft of reason does not 
change ? It is an odd manifestation of Parliamentary life, 
surely, that men should be so often asked to defend them- 
selves against the charge of having retained their reasoning 
faculty and applied it to the varying circumstances of 

litical evolution. M. Briand, then, very reasonably 
answered, if we may paraphrase his words :—“ Yes, I have 
changed. It is quite true. The struggle with a long series 
of complicated problems has made me the kind of man I 
now am. I will tell you my motives, and then you can 
judge me by my acts.” That was the structure of the 
speech. What kind of man is M. Briand ? 

M. Briand still calls himself a Socialist. He began 
almost as a revolutionary. Some of his greenest early 
speeches, which we have seen, look like pure incitement to 
violence. They were uttered out of deep sympathy with the 
working classes, which, as perhaps Englishmen too often 
fail to remember, did not by any means enjoy a sudden 
benefit by the great Revolution, or by any subsequent 
revolution. Jt was rather the bourgeoisie which walked 
exultant over the bodies of the fallen noblesse and the 
Empire. The French working classes are still fighting 
for conditions which were won by British Trade-Unions 
several years ago. In principle, every French Liberal is 
with them, but their plan has embodied expedients which 
were never dreamed of in the fights of English Trade- 
Unionists. To begin with, one cannot understand Con- 
tinental Socialism at all without considering it alongside 
the great military systems of conscription. The extreme 
Socialist in France, as in Germany, is generally a more 
or less active anti-militarist. In England strikes are not 
incidentally a political attack upon the Army, because 
we enjoy a voluntary system which the wildest fanatic 
can hardly bring himself to represent as an anti-social 
tyranny imposed upon him agajnst his will and his 
conscience. Further, as we have the good fortune to live 
in an island, we are not conscious of bayonets pointed 
across a frontier at us by soldiers who are within 
speaking distance and are recognisably human beings 
rather like ourselves. On the Continent Socialists are 
supremely conscious of these things; they cannot help 
remembering the solidarity of the land which is divided 
up by necessarily arbitrary lines. Continental Socialism 
has long been different from the bulk of British, or 
what we might call insular, Socialism. It is more inter- 
national, more cosmopolitan. When war is threatened 
the French anti-militarist thinks of it not so much as 
being directed against lis country’s enemies as against 
the interests of Socialism everywhere. That theory might 





conceivably be a very humanising one, and a whole- 
- D 


some check on pugnacity. But in practice—such is the 
perversity of human nature—it has often taken the form 
of sanctioning murderous violence against those who are 
held to be the public opponents of all this humaneness. 
In France a meeting of Socialists breaks up with the 
singing of the “Internationale.” Strikes are generally con- 
ducted to its inspiriting strains. One of the verses con- 
jures soldiers who are ordered to attack their brothers— 
in other words, who are employed to restore order during 
Labour riots—to fire first “upon their officers. Anti- 
militarist agents entice workmen in the arsenals away from 
their allegiance to the Government ; they put anti-militarist 
tracts into the hands of the simple piou-piou, or infantry- 
man, and they do the same service to the crews of the 
French warships. No wonder that when a long series of 
accidents, most of which ought to have been avoidable, 





happens in the Navy, ordinary Frenchmen seriously ask | 


themselves whether it is not all due to a deplorable 
dilution of that sense of duty which may be narrow and 
exclusive, but is peculiar and essential to the conduct of 
navies and armies so long as these exist. The chief 
authority in the Labour world of France, the General Con- 
federation of Labour, has for a long time been lending 
itself more and more to anti-militarism, and to violence 
in those spheres which do not touch either the Navy 
orthe Army. Lately there has been a great deal of what 
is called sabotage—the wanton destruction of the imple- 
ments of labour—and the amazing campaign recommended 
before May 1st was as anti-social in its brutal intention to 
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withhold the means of life from the whole community as 
can well be conceived. It is not to be supposed for a 
moment that many French soldiers-are disloyal, or that 
the good-humoured French workman wants to be a 
murderer or the torturer of poor people through a general 
wreckage of bakers’ shops. But the General Confederation 
of Labour was made to put its worse foot forward by the 
furious requirements of its minority of fanatics. 

We have explained this at some length, and at the risk 
of appearing to have forgotten about M. Briand, because 
it is quite impossible to appreciate M. Briand’s change to 
moderation unless one sees clearly the conditions which 
have made him revolt. The aspirations of Labour have 
swept along in a huge jumble, the good with the bad, the 
sane with the mad and wicked. At last the time has come 
to sort them and say which is legitimate and which, 
though labelled Socialist, is really anti-social. It is 
necessary that all good Republicans should refuse to 
countenance what threatens the very existence of the 
Republic. It is useless to temporise, to try, like M. Jaurés, 
to make the best of both worlds. The political leaders 
of Labour cannot “ have it both ways.” M. Jaurés has 
gained the ridicule of those who are less advanced than 
himself and the mistrust of those who are more so. 
Whether he can continue effectively to lead the Unified 
Socialists is doubtful. At all events, the Bloc which was 
created by the junction of Republicans and Socialists 
during the Dreyfus crisis is shaken to its foundations. 
M. Briand sees plainly that Socialists cannot, like M. Jaurés, 
rebuke the anti-militarist M. Hervé in such a way as 
not to hurt his feelings, and profit by the alliance with 
the Republican Party in the Chamber and pursue that 
party with obloquy up hill and down dale in the country. 
These things are not honestly reconcilable. The parting 
of the ways has been reached, and a choice is imperative. 

M. Briand has, we believe, understood the truth about 
his countrymen. They are for Republicanism and 
advanced social measures, but they are also for orderliness 
and for peace, und are ardently in favour of keeping what 
they possess ; they do not want a tyranny in any form, and 
have no notion of ridding themselves in succession of 
the Monarchy and the nobility and the Empire and 
Clericalism in order to live under another and more violent 
tyranny in the shape of the General Confederation of 
Labour. M. Briand’s conduct of the Separation Bill was 
the first real clue to his matured political character. For 
the bitter, and, as one might say, sectarian, narrowness of 
M. Combes’s speeches against the Church he substituted 
a broad sympathy and conciliation. He was against 
Clericalism and the foreign intervention it postulated, 
but he was not against religion. Very different is 
his tone from that of M. Viviani, the meteoric young 
Minister who cannot rail at priestcraft without abusing 
heaven. M. Briand feels—and we are sure he is 
right—that the mass of French people want religion as 
much as ever, and that in the long run they would 
resent a loss of liberty in this respect as much as in any 
other circumstances whatever. He has tried to secure 
them their liberty. He has the combination, rare among 
his countrymen, of radicalism in thought and moderation 
in practice. The second clue to his matured character has 
been his treatment of the demand by some Civil servants 
that they should be allowed to forma Trade-Union. He 
has refused the request. He explained that the contract 
between a servant and the State is different from a con- 
tract between a workman and his employer. A different 
kind of allegiance is owed. The formulation of this 
principle is the most material token of the effect of office 
and its responsibility on M. Briand. What a good thing 
it would be if every firebrand could be passed through that 
sobering experience, provided that the country were 
indemnified against the earlier results of it! If M. Briand 
does not fail our expectation, he ought to become a truly 
representative Frenchman of the coming generation, 
knitting together and realising the present sincere but 
discordant desires of the people. 


A RESERVE OF RIFLES—AN ESSENTIAL ITEM 
IN NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

fQ\HE prompt and vigorous action of the Cabinet has, 

we trust, put an end, for the time at any rate, to 

the acuter dangers of the Indian situation. Unless the 
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schemes of the disaffected have in reality gone deeper and 
been pushed further than the evidence yet disclosed gives 
us warrant for believing, we may cease to regard the 
Indian situation with special anxiety. Vigilance, prudence, 
and forethought are qualities perpetually required for the 
management of the Empire, and should at all times 
inspire the British public in their outlook thereon, but 
not more now than at any other juncture. The passing of 
the immediate Indian danger enables us to point out an 
essential need in the matter of national and Imperial 
defence to which it would not have been prudent to 
call attention at a moment of actual crisis. This need 
may be expressed in the very simple question,—“‘ Have we 
enough store of extra rifles to make our position absolutely 
secure, and to enable us to take full advantage of the 

atriotism and Imperial spirit of our people should the 

mpire be called on to endure a very sudden and very 
great strain?” We have argued on former occasions that 
it is not safe to rely upon what we may term the naked 
patriotism of a people who have not received an elementary 
training in arms. On the present occasion, however, we 
desire to leave that matter entirely out of consideration, 
and to assume that it may be safe to go on in the future 
as we have gone on in the past, without attempting to give 
our people generally any knowledge of arms during peace- 
time. We wish to accept for the moment and for 
purposes of argument the view of those who consider that 
national training beforehand is not necessary, and that the 
people, even though untrained, will be able to give us all 
that we shall need to ask from them at a crisis. In other 
words, let us temporarily accept the hypothesis of the 
Labour Member who stated in the House of Commons 
that at a moment of peril hundreds of thousands of British 
men of all classes would be ready to flash their bayonets in 
the sun. 

What we want to ask now is,—Have we got the afore- 
said bayonets, or, to be a little less picturesque but more 
specific, the rifles into which the bayonets fit, in sufficient 
numbers to enable us to benefit as a nation by the patriotic 
response that would undoubtedly be made to an appeal 
in a moment of peril? Those who consider the training 
of our population against an emergency an unnecessary 
precaution must at any rate admit that it is essential to 
have a store of rifles ready to put into their hands. Even 
if we assume that we shall always have three or four 
months’ time in which to train and improvise troops, few 
people, we fancy, will be found to say that there will 
also always be enough time in which to manufacture the 
necessary arms. We feel sure that the man who relies 
upon the patriotic appeal to an untrained nation always 
instinctively assumes that the Government will have 
enough rifles to deal out to the volunteers who would 
flock in thousands on the raising of the national standard. 
The Labour Member of whom we have spoken certainly 
made that assumption, for incidentally he declared that 
should the rifles not be forthcoming the nation would 
hang the Secretary for War. That was, of course, a 
rhetorical flourish, and we feel sure that he and all 
other sensible persons will agree that it would be a 
very poor consolation to make our last act as an 
independent nation the hanging of a Cabinet Minister. 
To be conquered with our hands red even with the 
guiltiest possible blood would make very little amends 
for an act of national folly. In other words, to talk about 
hanging the Secretary for War if there should not be 
enough rifles ready is only a somewhat exaggerated way of 
declaring that we ought always to have sutlicient rifles in 
store to enable us to take udvantage of the patriotism of 
our people. 

Either we must have sufficient rifles for that purpose, or 
else we must abandon the notion of the appeal, and rely 
solely upon such organised forces as we now possess. 
To reckon upon a sudden and great expansion of our 
forces by patriotic volunteering must mean, in a nation 
governed by reason and not by rhetoric, the provision of 
such a prime and physical essential of expansion as a large 
reserve of rifles. We say nothing of reserves of clothes, 
greatcoats, cartridge-belts, and the hundred-and-one other 
things necessary for military equipment, for fighting is con- 
ceivable without them, though it may be rendered very 
much more difficult through want of them. For example, 
it may be much better and handier to have a bandolier or 
a cartridge-belt ; but still, if it comes to a pinch, a man 





may stuff the pockets of an ordinary coat full of cartrig 
and so be able to do the State some service. The tee 
that it is quite certain he cannot do is to make ay 
use of cartridges if he has no rifle into which to put then 
The rifle and the cartridges are no doubt in a sense both 
essentials; but the rifle is the thing which it ig most 
important to dwell upon, for the plain reason that 
cartridges can be made far more rapidly than rifles 
We way take it, then, that there is a general agreement 
that we ought to have in store sufficient rifles for the 
equipment of those of our people who will volunteer at g 
great national emergency. Further, since we should find 
no satisfaction in hanging a Secretary of State for War 
who had neglected to remind us of this elementary duty. 
we ought as a nation, instead of indulging in vague 
threats, to see to it ourselves that the proper stores are 
provided and kept ready in these islands. 

Perhaps it will be said that all we have written is beside 
the mark, for the very simple reason that we have sufficient 
rifles already in store, and that we are making a fuss about 
doing something which has already been done. The 
optimist of our thought would probably allege that the 
introduction of the new short rifle, coupled with the reten. 
tion of our old rifles—which, since they fire the same 
ammunition, are quite as useful as before —will give us all 
the extra rifles that could possibly be required. We do not 
profess to know exactly how many extra rifles we shall 
have when the rearming, first of the Regulars and then of 
the Auxiliaries, with the short rifle has been completed ; but 
we must venture to express a very strong doubt whether 
even then—the process, we presume, will take two or three 
years more—we shall have suflicient rifles in stock. What 
is the standard to which we ought to attain? That, of 
course, is a question which no civilian could presume to 
answer in detail. But though we cannot do this, we hold that 
any man of common-sense is competent to discuss the manner 
in which the momentous saaiiee should be approached, 
In the first place, it is clear that we must cows not 
only enough rifles for our Regular troops, including the 
Reserves, but a large number of reserve rifles with which to 
make good in their case the tremendous wear and tear of 
war. Next, we ought to possess rifles and reserve rifles 
for the whole of the Auxiliary Forces, and for the augmenta- 
tion of those Auxiliary Forces which would take place 
automatically at a moment of peril. Next, we ought, in 
our opinion, to have ready to hand a stock of rifles 
sufficient to equip five hundred thousand men should 
it be uecessary for us to appeal to the country to 
give us—we do not say at one moment, but spread over 
two or three years—suflicient men to prevent our 
Indian Empire from being destroyed, or, to put it in 
a safer way, for there is always danger in specific 
hypotheses, to enable us to carry on a life-and-death 
struggle abroad. But remember that the carrying on of 
a life-and-death struggle abroad involves, not peace and 
safety at home, but the very reverse. The moment 
when we are face to face with a great crisis oversea will 
also be the moment when we shall be face to face 
with great peril in Britain itself from foreign attack. 
If we have to provide half-a-million rifles to arm troops 
improvised here to save us from peril abroad, that will 
be the very moment when we shall also need to 
improvise troops here for ensuring our safety. We may 
depend upon it that if we have to send half-a-million 
extra rifles out of the country, we shall want at 
least half-a-million more here in order to make us 
feel and be absolutely secure. Again, we must remember 
that in a moment of great national peril we shall be 
sure to receive very large offers of help from the Colonies. 
But the Colonies have no stores of rifles of their own, and 
they would therefore have to tell us, when making those 
offers, that they were subject to our providing the 
necessary rifles. At least a hundred thousand extra rifles 
ought to be ready for such an emergency. It seems to us, 
therefore, that, speaking in the most general terms, we 
ought, after the fullest provision had been made for all 
our Regulars and Auxiliaries—that is, for all our men at 
present uniformed and for their reserves—to have at 
least a million extra rifles in store in England to meet 
any great emergency. Unless we make such a provision 
we are living in a fool’s paradise,—the fool’s paradise of 
those who either think that the spirit of patriotism will 
avail although there are no arms to put mto the hands 
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of the population, or who imagine that it would be any 

consolation to a conquered nation to hang a Minister at 

the moment of its entering on its death-agony. 

We are prepared to find one set of critics telling us that 
we are absurdly alarmist, and another, of a more cynical 
description, shrugging their shoulders and declaring that, 
although all we say may be perfectly true, nothing will be 
done, and that we shall just muddle on as before with 
the barest possible provision for immediate needs, and shall 
rely upon improvising rifles as much as upon improvising 
men in a case of great peril. After all, did we not 
in the Boer War come down to the very bottom of the 
yéserves, not only of cartridges, but of rifles? [We 
believe we are right in saying that if the European situa- 
tion had at the crisis of the Boer War become very 
dangerous, and we had wanted to raise half-a-million extra 
yolunteers in this country, we could not have done so 
because we had only just enough rifles to arm the men 
already raised. In those days it was impossible even to 

‘4 two or three hundred rifles from the Government for 
rifle-club purposes. Those who wanted them had to order 
them from private makers.| In opposition to those who 
say that nothing can or will be done in regard to this vital 
question of a proper provision of rifles, we at any rate 
will make a suggestion which is practical and Constitu- 
tional. It is that there should be a Committee—a secret 
Committee, if necessary—of Members of the House of 
Commons, upon which there would be no Minister or 
ex-Minister—that is, a Committee composed entirely 
of outsiders as regards military matters—and that this 
independent body should call witnesses, first to ascer- 
tain how many extra rifles there now are in the country 
which could be used if we were driven to improvise large 
bodies of troops, and next to answer the question: “‘ How 
many such extra rifles ought we to possess in order to 
make ourselves perfectly safe and to be quite free from 
the danger and humiliatior of secing meu volunteering by 
the hundred thousand at a moment of national peril and 
being told that their services could not be accepted because 
the whole of the rifles in the possession of the Government 
were already employed and in hand, and that the factories 
could not produce the requisite number under three 
months?” After all, the cost of extra rifles is not 
a very serious affair. We suppose that they could be 
provided for some three million pounds. Even presuming 
that they would be obsolete at the end of twenty years, or 
worth very little then, this would only mean, say, £200,000 
a year to provide interest and sinking fund. Remember, 
we are not asking for anything abuormal or impossible. 
France and Germany keep, not a million, but some- 
thing much more like three or four million rifles ready in 
case of emergency. 

Is the Secretary of State for War prepared to say that 
we have all the rifles we could possibly require should a 
great emergency arise? If he is not prepared to make 
such a statement, then the sooner we ascertain how many 
extra rifles we ought to have to supply the deficiency the 
better right we shall have to say that as a people we are 
not neglectful of the national safety. 





THE THREATENED RAILWAY STRIKE. 
\ TE had better say at once that, in spite of some 

appearances, we do not. believe the dispute between 
the railway companies and their employés will end in a 
declaration of war. ‘The matter is too serious, and on all 
serious questions the English instinct of compromise is 
certain to make itself felt. Moreover, such a war would 
not only injure, but would excessively irritate, the com- 
munity. And Englishmen are seldom prepared, even when 
they are in the right, fora purely selfish interest, to irritate 
all their neighbours and all the independent minds to 
which they are accustomed to defer. Nevertheless, the 
contest is most menacing, and it is the duty of every one 
whe perceives the trend of events to point out to both the 
companies and the men why they are in the wrong, and 
what are the dangerous consequences to themselves as well 
as the community which their action may involve. 

The real motive of the quarrel is the question whether 
the Unions shall or shall not be recoguised by the railway 
boards in their corporate capacity. ‘The demand for 
increased wages could easily be met by compromise, the 





more easily because the servarfts of the railways are fairly 
well off, and are, in fact, envied by similar employés of 
their own grade. They are never discharged when trade 
is slack ; they in many cases receive pensions when they 
grow too old for work ; and considerable numbers of them 
have chances in the way of tips from the public which are 
not enjoyed by any other order of workmen. Indeed, 
but for the necessity of special training, they could all be 
replaced without the slightest difficulty. They will hardly 
strike en masse while in such a privileged position. On 
the question of hours, again, as to which many classes 
of railway employés have very serious grievances, im- 
provements could certainly be made; and though the 
demand for an eight-hour day is probably excessive, closer 
limitations of the contract-‘‘ day” are strongly desired by 
the more humane managers of railway affairs, who can 
scarcely endure the occasional evidence that a signalman 
has failed in his duty, with horrible consequences, from 
positive exhaustion. The question of Sunday labour 
is not very serious, except from the point of view of 
possible exhaustion, for, after all, the men cannot 
plead conscience when they are ready to sell it for 
a small increase in overtime wages. The demand of 
recognition for the Unions must, however, be either 
accepted or rejected; and this is the dangerous point of 
the struggle, for the leaders of the men are the rulers of 
the Unions, and their amour propre is consequently directly 
involved ; while the managers of the railways think that 
if they yield upon this subject all threats of strikes will 
become serious, and their vast businesses will be in 
jeopardy. We cannot ourselves see that this is a sufficient 
cause of war. The recognition will not benefit the men, 
though it will benefit their leaders, and the interest of the 
multitude ought to count before the interest of the few, 
while the concession concerns rather the managers of the 
railways than either the shareholders or the public. The 
managers, in fact, will suffer, and nobody else, by the 
representatives of the men being placed on a formal 
equality with themselves. Still, upon this point war may 
break out; and just think what a ruinous war it would be! 
The immense multitude of small shareholders in railways 
would be deprived by the shortest strike probably of half 
their minute dividends; the immense body of railway 
employés would be fined at least a month's pay, equal 
nearly to a two-shilling Income-tax; while the ruin to 
commerce, to comfort, and even to civilisation cannot be 
expressed in figures. The whole travelling population 
would be in the position of men under sentence as first- 
class misdemeanants, and every tradesman’s arrangements 
would be thrown out of gear. The loss in mere earnings 
would be almost inconceivable, while the inconvenience 
would be of the kind which maddens the sufferers almost 
as much as an invasion. There would not be a trace of 
sympathy for the directors, who would be universally 
accused by opinion of “‘ gross mismanagement,” or—which 
is almost worse—of failure to secure the first objects of 
their election and their pay. Failure is in this country a 
very heavy charge. Nor, except im a limited degree as 
regards the hours of labour, would there be any sympathy 
for the men. Parliament would be strongly moved to 
prevent a repetition of so terrible an occurrence ; and there 
are, as we firmly believe, only two ways of securing it, 
neither of which would be acceptable to either of the 
disputants. 

One, and the one which, owing to the history of railway 
construction, would be first discussed, would be the 
purchase of the lines by the State. Sir Robert Peel, we 
believe, always said that this would ultimately be necessary ; 
but whatever the arguments in its favour—and they are 
many—the change would certainly not be agreeable either 
to the authorities or the employes of the railways. The 
authorities would be swept away to make room for uaderpaid 
but very obedient State officials, as they are already in 
many of the countries of the world, to the utter extinction 
of thousands of profitable and prominent billets; while 
the men placed under so irresistible a taskmaster would 
find their wages stereotyped and themselves ipcapable 
of strikes, which would then be regarded as petty insur- 
rections. We do not notice anywhere that the State is 
either a liberal or a lenient employer. It would be bound 
to protect “ blacklegs”” as lovalists, and it would, we feel 
certain, gradually introduce into all future contracts 
principles that involved military obedience. Already it 
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very properly treats drunkenness on duty, not as a reason 
for dismissal, but as a penal offence, and it would similarly 
treat all other forms of neglect or disobedience. Whether 
the public would be benefited or injured by such a change 
—which, of course, would terminate competition—is not 
the point for discussion to-day; but masters and men may 
take it as certain that the interference of the ultimately 
irresistible State would not be favourable either to their 
independence or their profits. 

The other consequence which a railway war might draw 
upon its soldiers and its generals would be nearly as un- 
acceptable. The railways are worked as monopolies con- 
ceded by the State. The moral right of the State, there- 
fore, to make rules for their working is as certain as its 
right to make rules for the management of public-houses, 
or for the use of the public roads by the dangerous motor- 
cars. Those rules could be made much more stringent 
without difficulty. ‘The boards of directors might be held 
responsible, under heavy fines, for any suspension of their 
railway systems, and the men might be compelled always 
to give six months’ notice of their intention to quit their 
work. It is very easy to say that Parliament would pass 
no such laws; but the English experience is that when 
the community is fretting under some _ intolerable 
inconvenience it will accept measures, and even order 
measures, so big and so contrary to its usual practice 
that, till the necessity has arisen, observers pronounce 
them quite impracticable. If the present American source 
of danger—the inferiority in the quality of the rails, pro- 
duced by the insane desire for over-rapid production—were 
repeated in this country, every ironmaster in England 
would be held penally liable for the flaws in every rail he 
had contracted to deliver. We are not appealing to the 
disputants on any abstract ground of patriotism or 
humanity, or, they must permit us to add, Christian 
feeling. We only ask them, as men of business with 
a decent wish to pass pleasant lives without injuring 
the community, to consider what they are doing, and, like 
the vast majority of Englishmen in all such contingencies, 
to think out some modus vivendi under which they may 
secure the first object of civilisation, which is, though it 
looks so prosaic, to make it certain that in nothing of 
importance shall to-morrow be worse off than yesterday. 





TARIFF REFORM AND PATRIOTISM. 


VHE feeblest man among us possibly cherishes a hidden 
conviction that on one point at all events he is 
better than his neighbours, and when human nature is so 
constituted we cannot deny to a political party the right 
to plume itself on some special virtue. There can be no 
question what this virtue is in the case of the Tariff 
Reformers. They are above all things patriots. The 
glory, the greatness, the prosperity of England are the 
constant themes of their oratory, and when they wish to 
sum up in one crushing epithet the demerits of their 
political opponents, it is “ Little Englander” that comes 
habitually to their lips. We are not in the least inclined 
to question the truth of the description they give of them- 
selves. We assume, with equal readiness and sincerity, 
that they are convinced that ‘Tariff Reform is the one road 
to the goal at which all Englishmen aim, though the 
Tariff Reformers, on their own showing, alone know the 
way which leads to it. Their glowing pictures of the 
future which lies before the Empire if the Mother-country 
will but listen to the voices alike of business and of senti- 
ment are painted, we believe, in perfect good faith. When 
Englishmen confine themselves to a dietary of Colonial 
bread and Colonial meat, when they drink Colonial wine and 


clad themselves in Colonial wool, then indeed we shall realise. 


what the Imperial tie means, and be able, if need be, to 
withstand a world in arms. This, no doubt, is the dream 
of the Tariff Reformers, and we do not doubt that it exactly 
reproduces their real beliefs. ‘They are happy in being 
able to combine two things not always found together,— 
the good of the many, and the good of the few. 





Although, however, we give the Opposition, both in | 


Parliament and in the Press, the fullest credit for their 
patriotic intentions, we must confess to being occasionaily 

uzzled how to explain some of their manifestations. If we 
are to judge from the warnings addressed to the Govern- 
ment during the sittings of the Imperial Conference, the 
Y'ariff Reformers are seriously alarmed at the effect which 


| they are facts. 


er 
on refusal of Preferential duties will have upon Colonial 
oyalty. The decision recently communicated to the Co 
ference is fraught, they think, with the gravest peril a . 
Empire which does not know its real interests, and would 
rather flout its own children than levy a trifling duty u 
the goods which enable the foreigner to keep Britieh 
subjects out of British markets, is an Empire that ig 
hurrying to ruin. We are quite willing for our present 
purpose to take all these prophecies as certain of fulfilment 
That is the belief of the Tariff Reformer, and for the 
moment we are putting ourselves in his place. What 
astonishes us is not the substance of the prediction, but the 
fact that it should have been publicly made. The more 
danger there is that the rejection of Colonial demands wil] 
be followed at once by Colonial coldness, and eventually b 
Colonial disloyalty, the more incumbent it is upon those to 
whom this dread is a serious reality to keep their alarms to 
themselves, at all events at this precise moment. Probably 
the Parliamentary debates are not ordinarily followed with 
much attention in the Australian bush or the Canadian 
Far West. They who dwell in those distant regions have 
something else to do than to read English newspapers, 
The gloomy prognostics in which the Tariff Reformers have 
indulged so freely might be uttered during any other 
Session and no harm come of them. If they think the 
policy of the majority of their countrymen so disastrous, 
they havea right and a duty to say so. It is quite different 
when the Colonial Premiers are actually in London, and 
when every word that relates to the questions they have 
come over to discuss is likely to be read with eagerness 
by the communities they represent. What in other years 
might have been only a caution addressed to English. 
men becomes in the spring of 1907 something scarcely 
distinguishable from a hint to the Colonies that a loyalty 
which is not to pay them may be discarded as soon 
as pleases them. ‘This is the extraordinary position into 
which their passion for taxing foreign goods has brought 
an English political party. ‘They use language which, if 
it means anything—it is only fair to the speakers and 
writers in question to add that in all probability it does 
not—is little, if at all, short of an invitation to the 
Colonies to part company with a parent who has shown 
that she cares nothing about retaining them. However 
convinced a Tariff Reformer may be that this will be the 
end of the attitude which the Government has taken up, 
however inevitable the impending fall of the Empire may 
seem to him, however close may be the connexion, as he 
reads the future, between this tremendous catastrophe and 
persistence in a Free-trade policy,—there is no conceivable 
justification for proclaiming his views from the housetops 
while the representatives of the Colonies are still among us, 
and the attention of every Colonist who has any political 
instinct at all is fixed upon the Preference discussion. The 
line taken by too many of the Unionist journals argues a 
blindness to national considerations which can hardly be 
paralleled, unless it be in some of the worst blunders of 
Charles Fox. And these had at least an excuse to which 
the Tariff Reformers can lay no claim,—that his friends 
were objects of constant suspicion expressed in most 
irritating ways. 

It is a remarkable example of the hold which a particular 
policy will sometimes take of men who in other respects 
are ordinarily reasonable and self-restrained. The ‘Variff 
Reformers whom we have in mind are so convinced, 
seemingly, that our very existence as a nation depends 
on our making a change in our fiscal system that every other 
consideration is dismissed as unworthy of attention. To 
tell the Colonies that they have been so scurvily treated 
that England would have no ground of complaint if they 
threw off the few links which still bind them to their 
unnatural mother would have seemed an act of treason to 
these same men before they became the victims of the 
obsession which has changed their whole character and 
outlook. Under this perverting influence patriotism goes 
by the board, and facts which, even if they were true, 
should be kept hidden from the Colonies as long as possible 
are made public when there is not an atom of evidence that 
The whole theory that the Conference has 


bred illwill between England and her daughter-States is 


the product of illusion, an illusion welcomed and nurtured 
because it is supposed to help on Tariff Reform. There is an 


| instance of the octopus-like hold which this doctrine takes 





upon those with whom it is an article of faith in the current 
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number of the National Review. The editor declares himself 
as convinced a supporter of universal training as the 
Spectator is, but he is filled with horror at the suggestion 
that it should become an integral part of Unionist policy. 
Why does this idea seem to him so mischievous? It cannot 
be because it is unpopular at the moment, because 
we are sure that the editor of the National Review 
would never trouble himself about the popularity or un- 

pularity of any thesis he chose to make his own. On 
the contrary, the less a doctrine was liked—if he himself 
accepted it—the more necessary it would appear to him to 
reach it. The only reason that we can imagine for 
fis desire to keep the question in the background is that 
be thinks it would damage the cause of Tariff Reform. To 
this supreme object everything else must be sacrificed. 
The one hope of obtaining universal training, he holds, lies 
in “keeping the movement clear of all party entangle- 
ments.” But why, we are tempted to ask, should not this 
be equally true of other questions? Why, for example, 
should not Tariff Reform be kept clear of “ party entangle- 
ments”? The only difference that we can see between 
universal training and Tariff Reform is that in the mind 
of the editor of the National Review the latter has dis- 
placed every other consideration and, like Alexander, is 
resolved to reign alone. 








FAMILY FICTIONS. 

LMOST every family preserves some desultory traditions, 
traditions concerning the character and pbysique of 
the whole strain, together with a verbal record of the words 
and adventures of certain individual members. Only the very 
few have any means of verifying these traditions, none, 
perhaps, but those whose greatness has entitled them to a 
page in the history of their country, or whose continued love 
of letters has induced them to commit to paper from genera- 
tion to generation the anna!s of their own race. 
one makes any attempt to test the stories about the men and 
women who bore his name in the past, and which have been 
familiar to him from his childhood. When his children ask 
him if such-and-such a tradition is really true, he is content to 
make the same answer as was made to him years ago in 

like cireumstances,—“ I have always heard so.” 

It is not wonderful that a good deal of fiction accrues 
to these traditions. The surprising thing is that any 
truth remains in them at all, repeated, us they are, from 
mouth to mouth and made to point every sort of moral 
and serve every sort of purpose. They are used to aggrandise 
the stock, to spur or restrain the young, to explain one 
member of a family to another, and every member of it to 
himself. Before the ancestral key can be forced to fit the 
modern lock some filing is necessary, and the form of the 
family traditions often requires superficial alteration before it 
will open the secret places of the present. 





Most men have, at any rate as they get older, a tendency to | 


look up to the past, and if the immediate past was quite 
evidently below them, they only carry their eyes a little further 
back. Almost all the people who have patently got up in the 
world feel an inward assurance that they once came down, 


and that blood, like water, is pretty certain to find its own level | 


sooner or later. Herbert Spencer said that ancestor-worship 
was the most primitive form of religion. Probably he was 
wrong; but some tendency to the glorification of ancestors 
has existed in all races, and traces of it may be found in very 
unlikely places, even in this year of grace. How many men 
and women liken themselves and all their relations to an 
abstract type, picking out peculiarities and qualities from 
many members, and then endowing some dimly remembered 
or wholly traditional personality with them all. 
talk of “our eyes,” though those eyes may be a marked 
feature in but two or three of them, “our obstinate chin,” 
though as many chins in the family recede as protrude, “our 
constitution,” “our talent for languages,” “our incapacity 
for deceiving ourselves.” 
all students, all soldiers at heart, all Conservatives in 
reality, all such bad hands at lying. It makes no 
difference that some of the Conservatives call themselves 
Liberals, that some of the sportsmen prefer a golf-club to 
a gun, that some of the students were never intended for study, 
that many of the soldiers leave the Army as soon as they 


They | 


We are all, they say, sportsmen, | 








| the King was there too seems enormous. 


can make a decent excuse, and that some have attained to an 
unnatural pyoficiency of pretence. A few weaklings, a few “ bad 
lots,” a few stiff British tongues, overthrow no theory. There are 
two visible strands in every family thread, and all arguments 
from exception can be swept away in a single sentence: “Ab ! 
there he is like the Joneses,” or “ There he isa Vere de Vere.” 
Yet, doubtful as these theories may be, it is certain that 
they have a powerful effect upon each new generation, and 
to write a true and intimate history of any family it would 
be necessary to know the family fictions as well as the family 
facts. For it is just in these fictions that we see the family 
ideal, and it is these very fictions which constrain those 
members who deviate from the chosen type,—a type which, in 
accordance with the laws of psychology, is generally finer than 
any one human being belonging to it. Time changes the 
many Smiths or Robinsons of the past into one abstract 
Smith or Robinson in the present, to whom the rising genera- 
tion are taught to look for an example. The man or woman 
would be an eccentric as well as a bad character who could 
say to a young relation: “ You will never be very candid—we 
come of a deceitful lot”; or “ You will always make a great 
fuss over a little pain—none of us have been able to stand it.” 
“ We all” always do right, or if we deviate, it is from excess 
of certain virtues. “ We all” are “too generous,” “too good- 
natured,” “too downright,” but never too extravagant, too 
facile, too brutal in speech. “We all,” it is true, were 
never laggards in love nor dastards in war, but none but an 
ignorant outsider could ever say we were truculent or that we 
wooed and rode away. We no longer worship our ancestors, 
but we still owe a good deal to their shades, 

The story of how “your great-grandfather, my dear, bore 
such-and-such a terrible ordeal without wincing” has helped 
many of his descendants to acquire a habit of fortitude. 
Given sufficient time, one act of heroism will inevitably make 
a hero. Perhaps, after all, the man in question was not so 
much braver than other people; perbaps there ran in his veins 


As a rule, no | average human blood, tinctured with both fear and courage, 


and he has transmitted the same to his descendants; but the 
thought of a fine action runs in their minds to the exclusion of 
all that was worse, and modifies their characters as effectually 
as any actual inheritance possibly could. All past successes 
are productive of faith in the future, and by a merciful 
dispensation of Providence it is failure that is most easily 
forgotten. Time roots out the remembrance of the fallen, 
and silence is the great antiseptic of evil influence. 

The oral traditions of families are best preserved and most 
easily added to where « family bas lived long in one place. 
The atmosphere of old houses is favourable to romance. To 
ill-educated people and children a concrete witness to the 
truth of half a story affords credibility to the whole. “ Here 
in this very room where you and I are standing your ancestor 
entertained Charles II.,” declares some one. The room is 
still before the eyes of the listener. It is provable, also, that 
all his grandfathers have successively sat in it, and that one 
sat there in the time of Charles II, The presumption that 
Likeness of 
name, again, is a fruitful source of family fictions. “ Your 
great-uncle used to say he knew that all the So-and-sos in 
shire were of the same stock,” is accepted as proof, and 
strange children claim kinship with the shades of the great, 
and the shades are willing, and lend a hand. Supposititious 
ancestors, like real ones, are of immense value—to those who 
have faith in them. It is good for a boy to be able to look 
back and see the picturesque road which his forefathers 
travelled behind him, and if a bit of scene-painting is 
cleverly introduced into the foreground—well, it does not 
matter. We cannot reproduce the past in all its crudity. If 
we could, we should die of anxiety, augmented by a double 
discontent. The tendency of the years is to beautify the truth, 
and if it is too terrible, too cruel, too sordid, or too common- 





place, time knows how to invest the harsh outlines with an 
atmosphere of romance. The cattle-robber lives in the 
memories of his descendants only as a Highland chief; the 
man of much animal courage and a good heart is sans 
peur et sans reproche; the astute man of business is a 
wise man of affairs; and the story of a dull country life is 
transformed into the annals of Arcadia. The facts them- 
selves are dead and gone, fit only to be buried; but the 
inspiration of the facts, the soul of the actual, the only part 
which lives for ever, is eternally valuable. De mortuis 
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nil nisi bonum is not a mere superstitious sentiment. It is 
the height of worldly wisdom and the secret of much 
success in many families. 





THE BRENNAN MONO-RAIL SYSTEM. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 
HE wmono-rail system of transport devised by Mr. 
Brennan, and illustrated by a working model exhibited 
at the Royal Society last week, has naturally attracted general 
attention and given rise to many speculations as to future 
applications of the system; not merely to railways and tram- 
ways, but to road vebicles driven by mechanical power. The 
model railway-carriage shown was about six feet long and 
eighteen inches wide; it was capable of carrying a man 
weighing a hundred and forty pounds; its dimensions were 
approximately one-eighth of those which might be adopted 
for a full-sized truck, capable of carrying a load of thirty to 
thirty-five tons. A temporary track had been constructed 
around the lecture-theatre, on which a single rail was carried, 
the curves at the corners being of comparatively small radius. 
Around this track the model carriage was propelled at 
vatying speeds by an electric motor, for which the energy 
wus furnished by storage batteries carried by the vehicle. 
It rai on four wheels, placed in pairs in “ bogie-frames,” 
two wheels at each end of the carriage. In this respect 
the atrangement was similar in principle to that com- 
monly adopted for long railway carriages of the ordinary 
pattern to enable them to traverse curves having a small 
radius in proportion to the length of the carriage; with 
double rails the “bogie” has four wheels at each end, 
two wheels running on each rail. When the Brennan 
carriage is running on a straight course all four wheels are in 
one vertical plane, which intersects the floor along the middle 
of its length. With this arrangement the obvious tendency of 
the carriage would be to topple over sideways, its centre of 
gravity being above the rail, and its condition being unstable 
even in the upright position. It was startling, therefore, to 
see a model mounted in this fashion standing, upright and at 
rest, upon a steel-wire rope stretched between vertical 
supports; and to observe that when Mr. Brennan placed 
weights on one side, representing a load of many tons for a 
full-sized truck, the loaded side of the model actually rose 
instead of being depressed. Again, when the model was 
passing round sharp curves at high speed, instead of 
inclining outwards, as ordinary carriages tend to do, the 
Brentun truck inclined slightly inwards in apparent dis- 
regard of centrifugal force. To an ordinary observer all this 
seemed mysterious; but Mr. Brennan furnished the explanation 
before his demonstration ended. An assistant lifted out of 
the model carriage and held in one hand the beautiful 
gyroscopic apparatus by means of which the marvel was 
accomplished. Two wheels (or discs) capable of very rapid 
rotation were seen to be mounted in such a way that when the 
apparatus was in place in the carriage, and it was upright, the 
dises would revolve in vertical planes, the axes of revolution 
being horizontal. These gyroscopes were supported ona plane- 
surface situated at right angles to the rotating discs, the axes of 
rotation being so mounted that they were free to turn on that 
plane. The two gyroscopes were connected by gearing in such 
a manner that any angular deflection of one dise was communi- 
cated to the other in a reverse direction. Like all efficient 
pieces of mechanism, this, when explained, was delightfully 
simple ; but Mr. Brennan indicated that it had been reached 
by long study and repeated experiments. Having regard to 
his exceptional skill as a mechanician—illustrated, amongst 
other things, by the remarkable controllable torpedo which 
bears his name—it may be assumed that the brief statement 
made by Mr. Brennan respecting the development of his recent 
invention means much. 

Mr. Brennan based his invention on the well-known 
principles of gyroscopic action laid down by mathematicians 
long ago. He gave many simple but convincing illustrations 
of these principles in the course of his lecture. Every one is 
familiar with the well-known toy,—in which a heavy-rimmed 
wheel is made to rotate rapidly about an axis at right angles 
to its disc. This wheel is capable of maintaining itself in a 
practically vertical position against the action of gravity, so 
long as it rotates rapidly, even when it is overhung at some 
distance from a point of support at the end of its axis of 
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rotation ; but at the same time the wheel “ precesses,” of 
swings round its point of support. The fundamental principle 
on which Mr. Brennan bas worked in his latest invention ig 
illustrated by the bebaviour of such a toy. His gyroscopic 
wheels tend to “precess”; the axes of rotation turning 
horizontally, when the truck which carries them tends to 
incline to one side of the other. Reactions are thus produced 
capable of resisting further inclinations, and the truck js 
kept practically upright on its single line of wheels. The 
mechanical devices by which this principle is applied by Mr. 
Brennan are all his own; and the association of two rotating 
discs, mutually influencing each other, makes the oycien 
successful. 

Mr. Brennan has designed a single-rail carriage a hundred 
feet long and twenty feet wide, in which the gyroscopic wheels 
would be three feet six inches in diameter and be rotated at 
three thousand revolutions per minute. He estimates that 
when running zn vacuo each of these wheels would require less 
than one horse-power to drive it, and one may be sure that his 
design would minimise frictional and other resistances. Hg 
contemplates the possibility of still larger vehicles when the 
physical conditions of a country are suitable. Electricity has 
been employed in the model, and it is well adapted for this 
special purpose. Other means of propelling single-rail 
vehicles—steam, gas, or oil engines—might be adopted, of 
course; or power might be transmitted, if desired, from 
central generating stations, either overhead or along the 
track. All these matters of detail leave the principle of the 
Brennan system untouched. It consists essentially of 
gyroscopically steadied vehicles, running on a single system 
of wheels which may travel either on a rail or a road surface. 
Mr. Brennan has worked out its application to road 
carriages as well as to railway rolling-stock, and before 
long the system will be practically illustrated. The 
inventor attaches much importance to its use for military 
purposes ; and it is obvious that the construction of a single. 
rail temporary track would be much less costly and difficult 
than the construction and grading of a double-rail track of 
the ordinary pattern, even when the gauge is narrow. In 
opening out new countries it may also be found advantageous 
to adopt a single-rail system, which would cost less for con- 
struction and could be made more quickly. Mr. Brennan, as 
an Australian, dreams of lines on this system crossing the 
great Southern continent and completing long-desired systems 
of intercommunication. 

It is well known that a wide use of single-rail systems has 
been advocated. That with which the name of Mr. Behr 
is associated has been practically applied to a limited extent; 
and Parliament has sanctioned its use between Liverpool and 
Manchester, altbough the construction has not been under- 
taken. Previous mono-rail proposals have favoured an overhead 
rail carried by suitable supports, with the carriages suspended 
below. Mr. Brennan claims that his system, with a rail 
laid on the ground, will be preferable, and that it can 
be employed on steep gradients and sharp curves, and is 
favourable to high speeds. Before a decision can be 
reached on these controversial matters, or commercial success 
assured with any single-rail system, further and full- 
scale experiments are necessary. Much may be learned from 
the experimental carriage on the Brennan system which the 
War Office has sanctioned, and it is desirable that the broad 
results should be published after the trials have been com- 
pleted. The results of the application of the system to 
mechanically driven road carriages will also be awaited with 
interest. It may be assumed that railway and automobile 
engineers will be ready to avail themselves of the advantages 
that may be proved to attach to Mr. Brennan's invention. As 
matters stand, Mr. Brennan has demonstrated the possibility 
of ensuring stability in vehicles carried on a single line of 
wheels, and has devised mechanical apparatus suitable for 
that purpose. Before established methods will give place to 
the new system much more has to be done, and the balance of 
advantage must be shown to lie on the side of change. 

Civit ENGINEER. 








WORD-COINING AND SLANG. 
A CORRESPONDENT, ina letter which we print elsewhere, 
Pe takes us to task for using the word “swashliuckling.” 
We plead guilty. “To swashbuckle” is an impossible verb 
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——— 
from “gwashbuckler”; it sinks the “buckler” altogether, 
although that is an essential part of the picture presented by 
the noun. At the same time, we might plead some extenuating 
circumstances. Dryden's noble principle, “I trade both with 
the living and the dead for the enrichment of our tongue,” 
ig one which deserves full play in such a vital and elastic 
thing as language, and we would rather exceed discretion 
occasionally than suffer from an unfaltering pedantry. 
We have seen the false participle “swashbuckling” used 
gometimes,—that is as far as we can go, however; we cannot 
honestly say in excuse that the word has established itself, 
nor, of course, do we think that it ought to be allowed to do 
so. Or at all events not yet. Ifa great deal of public support 
yallied to the use of a word even as ill-formed as “ swash- 
buckling,” we should not be prepared to hold out indefinitely 
against it. If such a word were supplied by general usage, it 
would probably mean that there was a demand for it. Its 
existence would prove its convenience. One cannot resist that 
kind of pressure when one remembers that all language is but 
the invention of man for his own convenience, and that vast 
numbers of our unimpeached words are false in origin, being 
only corruptions of something else. We are not sure by 
what moral or scientific rule one ought to distinguish 
between false words which are no longer considered false, 
and false words which are still recognisably false. Prob- 
ably it is the duty of every one who loves the dignity 
of his native tongue to keep out the doubtful words 
which clamour for admission to the dictionary as long 
as he possibly can. If he is forced to surrender ultimately, 
he may do so on honourable terms; he may feel that the 
claimant bas established its right by persistence. We may 
conceive a language as a sacred place which shelters only 
the elect. It is a good thing that there should be many 
candidates for admission, for their number only heightens our 
sense of the worthiness of those which are inside. We must 
keep the standard as high as possible. Orv, again, the history 
of our language is like the history of our nation. Even as 
we have received Latin, Scandinavian, and Norman elements 
into our blood, so our language has absorbed and continues to 
absorb foreign words. Some are used from the beginning in a 
wrong sense; others gradually change their shade of meaning. 
Some of our own words are used jocularly or satirically in a 
consciously distorted sense, and in some cases this accidental 
fashion replaces the primary use of the word. Are we uncom- 
promisingly to hold ovt against such transitions? Certainly 
not. All we can or ought to do is to make sure that no 
word is allowed inside our citadel unless 1t comes furnished 
with good reasons. By this test “swashbuckling” fails. We 
are sorry that we were caught unawares and let it sneak 
through the defences. 

But pedantry in language is folly, Suppose that the 
origins of every word were ransacked before it was 
admitted as worthy to be in the company of decent 
people. Let us take the barmless, indispensable French 
word téte for example. This is believed to come from 
testa, the Latin word for a jar. How does a word meaning jar 
turn into a word meaning head? The explanation probably is 
that testa in Low Latin was used to mean head, and thus 
passed into French in that irregular sense. We have an 
almost exact parallel in the slang word “mug” for face,—e.g., 
“your ugly mug.” Conceivably—who knows ?—“ mug” may 
be as respectable English for face some day as téfe is respect- 
able French for head. In Paris to-day the English word 
“snob” is being used in a sense unknown to us. It is used 
where we should say “ dandy” or “fop.” Our word “shame- 
faced” isonly acorruption of the beautiful old word “shamefast” 
(like “steadfast”’), yet this misuse is at least as old as Dryden. 
Who would care to forfeit so well understood and useful a 
word? Another word wrongly supposed to have the sanction 
of the Authorised Version of the Bible is “ helpmeet ” used as 
a noun. This has become quite intelligibly corrupted into 
“helpmate.” But in the words of Genesis, “a help meet for 
him,” “meet” is simply an adjective meaning suitable or 
appropriate. Compare the words of the Communion Service 
in the Prayer-book : “ it is very meet, right, and our bounden 
duty.” Other changes, though no worse in themselves, are 
being very properly resisted still. “ Phenomenal” is used by 
thousands of persons, who might be expected to know better, 
in no other sense than “ wonderful.” Of course there is some 
excuse ; the word “ phenomenon,” meaning simply “ something 








which appears,” so often happens to be used of natural mani- 
festations which are remarkable that the transition from a 
thing that appears to a thing that is portentous is not diffi- 
cult. Probably Dickens helped the mistake with the Infant 
Phenomenon. Innumerable errors are due, like “ helpmate ” 
and “shamefaced,” to false analogy. “Swashbuckling ” is one 
of these. We should not have been tempted to write it if the 
verb “to buckle” bad not existed. “To burgle” is rather 
different, and seems to be a more audacious proclamation that 
a verb was wanted from the noun “ burglar.” In the same way, 
we are in some slight danger from the word “ enthuse.” But 
of all false analogies, the most vile, to our mind, is the word 
“electrocute.” The loose test we described is, however, 
sufficient for all cases. We should be the poorer if we kept 
out all ill-formed words. Objection is made to “ reliable,” 
and no doubt if you rely upon a thing, the adjective 
should strictly be “ reliable upon,” not “reliable.” Only you 
cannot say that. If we wish to avoid all appearance of evil, 
we shull do without the word altogether. But we do not 
understand why so many purists pass without a qualm such 
words, which are equally objectionable, as “indispensable” and 
“laughable” and—now that we come to think of it—the word 
“objectionable ”’ itself. 

A source of questionable words, different from unwitting 
corruption and false analogy, is slang. Slang is often indis- 
criminately assailed as though it were not language in the 
making, and often the best part of language too,—its most 
nutty idioms. Slang is commonly, indeed, the expression of 
concentrated vitality. It is often metaphor, as in the case of 
much American slang; and the brain must work at higher 
pressure to produce metaphor than to produce simile. “To 
strike oil,” “to pan out,” “ to side-track,” “to get a cinch on,” 
“to fire out,” all these are vivid metaphors, and emerge 
directly from the experiences of the nation that created them. 
A man is “‘side-tracked” by his superiors; we see a picture of 
him derelict and silent on the siding while the main stream of 
traffic roars successfully past him. We have the similar 
“shelved” and “shunted,” and from the South African War 
that word of curious analogies, “ Stellenbosched.” But none 
of these is so descriptive as “ side-tracked.” “ Fed up” 
(French soupé) is, perhaps, our best slang legacy from South 
Africa. A “cinch” is the girth of a horse, and consequently 
anything which.can be made metaphorically to grip hard and 
well beyond the possibility of slipping. To put itin one word, a 
“cinch” means a certainty. “To fire out,” which latterly has 
become simply “to fire,” is indisputably more vivid than “ to 
sack,” or even than “to boot.” The American “ rubber-neck ” 
is also excellent fora prying person. “ Back rubber-necks!” 
when ejaculated by an American policeman is said to have an 
instantaneous effect on an inquisitive but sensitive crowd. 
“They telescope yards,” as an American once explained to the 
writer. Different, again, are words which are not metaphors, but 
have a native expressiveness, such as “shyster.” A “shyster” 
in its first sense means only a man who hangs about Police 
Courts (generally one who was formerly an usher, clerk, or 
policeman) and conducts cases, though unqualified as a lawyer. 
But who does not feel that a “shyster” is capable de tout ? 

Greek and Latin had no slang, unless one discovers it in 
Avistophanes and Martial; but in mediaeval and modern 
languages we should get into a sad mess if we did not take 
account of it. Villon’s slang was a language in itself.” So is 
the argot of the Parisian apache of to-day. Many slang words 
in English are not the vulgar inventions they are supposed to 
be, but are good borrowed words waiting for promotion. Whe 
would sacrifice the word “ humbug,” which has, we believe, a 
sound Icelandic derivation? Yet it was long avoided by 
polite persons. Most of us associate the word “toff” with 
such collocations as “ Ain't ’e a bloomin’ toff!” But it is 
simply a Yiddish word meaning good, and might very easily 
go up as high as “humbug.” The pure well of slang undefiled 
is the Romany language. It has given us such words as 
“tanner” for sixpence (Hindu taino, a coin) and “ bosh,” 
which means noise. Another fount is the strange Shelta or 
Tinkers’ language. Wesbould very much like to know whetber 
itis true that tinkers still preserve this language just as coster- 
mongers preserve many old Italian phrases, though they 
suppose them to be of vulgar origin and think it not very good 
form to use them in polite conversation. The costermonger 
reveals more diffidence than was to be found in a distinguished 
English family we bave heard of, who invented a slang of their 
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own, and one of whose.members was heard to say, for example : 
“Take the mutton away, and tell the cook to sit on it.” This 
beautiful phrase, we were informed, meant, as perhaps the 
reader may have guessed, that the mutton was to be kept hot. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 
[To Tux Tug “ SpKcraTor.”) 

Sir,—I am very gl:d to find myself on the Irish question in 
accord with the Spectator. The Government plan is not yet 
known here. But we know that if it is anything short of 
Home-rule it will be accepted by the Irish leaders only as an 
instalment. We know, too, that the Chancellor has cited as a 
precedent Canada, an extreme example of Home-rule. If the 
Trish bad been left to bring in their own Bill, you would have 
had some assurance of finality; as it is, you will have none. 
What created the present situation? Is it the offspring of 
deliberate statesmanship, or of Gladstone’s defeat by the 
withdrawal from him of the Irish vote in the Election of 1885? 
No one doubts Gladstone's high qualities and services. But 
not less certain was his impulsiveness. It made him in that 
struggle for power openly appeal to class feeling and to com- 
pare the Act of Union to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
He could persuade himself that his mind had been moving in 
the direction of Home-rule. Why did he give no warning to 
his colleagues or his party? In Ireland he had been only three 
weeks, and not at a good point of view. Irish history he had 
evidently little studied. His example of the happy working 
of Home-rule was the union of Sweden with Norway. Nor 
were the Conservatives blameless. By refusing to renew 
the Crimes Act, and by the language held by them in the 
Maamtrasna debate, they courted disunionist support. Will 
party government last for ever? Into what hands, if Home- 
rule is carried, will Ireland pass? Into those of the priest- 
hood, eminently virtuous, but trained as at Maynooth I saw? 
Into those of the politicians whose characteristics have been 
displayed in the United Parliament? The squire, who when 
he does his duty is about the best local chief of the people, 
will probably cease to exist. The political tendencies of the 
Trish people may perhaps be better studied im some respects 
in the United States, where their proclivities are perfectly free, 
than in Ireland itself. Then there is Ulster, with some traces 
still remaining of what once was a Protestant Pale. Who can 
forecast the outcome? What would be the relations of a 
divorced Ireland with the Power from which she had been 
torn? Would they be likely to be very happy? Might they 
not even be so far from happy that some day Ireland would 
be tempted once more to enter into combination with Powers 
hostile to Great Britain? In that event might not the wheel 
of destiny turn again and bring another forcible annexation ? 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Epiron oF 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


Toronto, 


[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir,—I have pleasure in recognising the courteous im- 
partiality with which you published my letter on this subject 
in your issue of May 4th, but by a clerical error, for which I 
alone am to blame, I gave the cost of Irish administration in 
1894 at £2,600,000, instead of £5,600,000, an increase not of 
£300,000, but of £3,300,000. These figures are admittedly 
accurate, and they appear in the Report of Lords Farrer, 
Welby, and Mr. Currie, three of the Royal Commissioners on 
the financial relations, whose Reports were presented in 1896. 
In your comments on my letter you say the “ridiculous 
assumption” that Ireland is overtaxed has repeatedly been 
refuted in your columns. Pardon me in saying this over- 
taxation has not been “assumed,” it has been proved before two 
Royal Commissions. I have read the Reports and evidence, 
and invite all Irish Unionists to study them and the Act 
itself. Muy I add that your other comments ignore altogether 
the breaking by Great Britain of the bargain struck between 
the two countries by the Union Statute, while your reference 
to mdividual taxpayers raises a fallacious issue? I might 
postulate equal taxes on the same commodities and similar 
incomes in the two countries, and prove inequality of burden. 
One bus also to consider how Great Britain drains off our 








wealth and diminishes for us in- Ireland opportunities and 
possibilities of earning income.—I an, Sir, &c., 
HanBury CLEMENTS Grocuneay, BLL, 
Law Library, Four Courts, Dublin. 








THE NEW IRISH BILL. 
[To tae Eprror of tue “Srrcrator.”] 
S1r,—The Irish Council Bill being now before the public, it js 
apparent that even its supporters will only be able to express 
“thankfulness for small mercies.” The Government are 
certainly to be congratulated upon originality, as in the whole 
Bill there is not a trace of Home-rule, nor a trace of Devoly. 
tion in relief of the Imperial Parliament, every function of 
which is maintained intact. The whole question is whether 
the elected members, together with the Government nominees, 
are likely to be more capable administrators than the present 
Boards. They certainly will not be more economical, and it 
must be some time before they gain the same experience, Is 
the Bill therefore worth all the fuss that will be made over it? 
As far as direct results are concerned it is highly improbable ; 
but it may have a value of its own as part of a general 
policy. What we suffer from in the government of Ireland 
is want of continuity. If we could have even five yeurs of a 
predetermined policy, which would leave no reasonable excuse 
for agitation and unrest, it would be an untold blessing. The 
Government have a happy opportunity now of adopting this 
course. They must first make a plain declaration that dual 
ownership of land is to be abolished,—if voluntary agreement 
fails, then by compulsion. The more nearly they carry out 
the Land Conference Report, the more speedily and satis. 
factorily will this be accomplished. For party purposes 
this great treaty of peace has been torn up, but nothing 
ean destroy the great results accomplished through its 
means. The Land Act which it produced has brought peace 
and contentment wherever it has been operative, and I venture 
to say that it would be impossible to find a dozen purchasers 
under the Act who would wish to revert to their former posi- 
tion of second-term tenants, or a like number of vendors who 
desire to resume their position as landlords. If those 
primarily concerned are therefore satisfied, why should out- 
siders endeavour to alter the conditions ? This land question 
is still the crux of the situation; but if in the course of five 
years it should be practically settled, other questions will be 
considered on their merits, and without any of the prejudice 
of bitterness which the long years of the land war have 
produced. 

Let an undertaking, then, be given that after this Bill 
becomes law there will be no further changes made in the 
government of Ireland during the life of the present Parlia- 
ment, but that before Dissolution takes place Resolutions will 
be brought forward of a definite character in favour of 
extending self-government to Ireland; thus following Lord 
Jobn Russell's procedure with regard to the government of 
India, and that of Mr. Gladstone with regard to the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. A clear issue will then be put 
before the country, and all parties will have to abide by the 
result. Inno other way can self-government in Ireland be 
successfully launched. On the two previous attempts to 
establish Home-rule there was no mandate of the country 
behind it, and the British electorate endorsed the refusal of 
the Lords to accept it as a side-issue. 

The most objectionable feature in the Bill is the nominated 
element, and as all present holders of office are barred—who 
would at all events have known their job—it will probably be 
found difficult to get men of standing to accept such an 
anomalous position, more especially as Mr. Birrell has con- 
nected it with the representation of a religious minority, 
which no self-respecting Protestant desires. The chief advan- 
tage of the Bill is that it admits the case for reform, and 
captures the non-possumus position of the extreme Unionists; 
but we who hold that the only ultimate solution of the 
problem is a freely elected Irish Legislature, with an Executive 
responsible to it, cannot be expected to be very enthusiastic 
over what we consider to be at best a makeshift policy. On 
the whole, it is a question whether the Government would not do 
better to spend their time and money in reinstating the evicted 
tenants, solving the problem of congestion, and accelerating 
the working of the Land Act by providing adequate staff and 
ample funds, thus making a real settlement of the land 
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ise 
question. With this accomplished, self-government will be 
fought upon a clear issue, and we should look forward with 
confidence toa direct appeal to the British democracy, who, 
with an additional hundred and fifty millions invested in 
Ireland, will no longer be gulled with rubbish about separa- 
tion, but will realise that peace, contentment, and prosperity 
in Ireland will be the best security for this vast sum.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Linpsey TaLbot-Croszie. 


Ardfert Abbey. 





DISCIPLINE VERSUS DISAFFECTION. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”]} 

Sir, —The British Committee of the Indian National Congress 

has unanimously protested against the arrest of Lala Lajpat 

Rai. (Lobserve that the 7'ribune calls him Mr. Lajpat Rai, 

but I imagine he would prefer his indigenous title of “ Lala.”’) 

Such are the angustae pia munera disciplinae! What Radical 

critics of Indian administration refuse to see is that the whole 

theory of British rule in India is based on the fact, the indis- 
putable fact, that the people as a whole are in a state of 
political tutelage, and that our government is frankly paternal. 

If in a public school the elder and better educated boys were 
to demand, not only personal independence of the masters’ 
control, but the right to govern the smaller boys, whether 
they liked it or not, it would obviously be necessary to 
take sharp and short measures. It is possible to allow 
the Sixth Form a large share in the management of the school, 
or even to concede to them some of the immortal Mrs. 
Bagnet's authority. But “discipline must be maintained.” 
We may “wait till the greens is off her mind.” But we 
cannot, as the Congress suggest, follow Matthew Bagnet’s 
precept: “ Whatever the old girl says, do—do it!” The 
Parliamentary supporters of the Congress are very fond of 
the word “Constitutional.” But it is not Constitutional for 
boys in a school to shout “ Down with the masters!” It is 
not Constitutional for educated men in India, occupying 
respectable and responsible positions, to denounce openly the 
British government of their country. When they do it, they 
do it with their eyes open. They are perfectly well aware of 
the nature and probable consequences of their action. They 
make no secret of the fact that what they desire is, not the 
redress of real or supposed grievances, but the destruction of 
British rule in India. They want to run the school themselves. 
It is a significant fact that the moment they have chosen for 
their outbreak is precisely that at which the Viceroy and 
Mr. Morley are considering the suggestions of Sir Arundel 
Arundel’s Committee, a Committee appointed to consider 
whether the administration could not be further Indianised. 
They have “no use for” such concessions. They have suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of a popular but too vigorous master in 
the person of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, and now they want to run 
the school themselves. Parliament is in the position of the 
Governors of a great school. It has to consider not only its 
own agents, the paid servants of Government, and the 
mass of the people, who correspond to the little boys in the 
Indian school, but the true interests of the rebels themselves. 
Who can doubt that it is « good thing for Lala Lajpat Rai 
that he is safely interned in a fort until the trouble he has 
been so busily stirring up has subsided? Let us “ wait till 
the greens is off her mind. Then, we'll consult.” 

It would be well if some inquiry could be made as to the 
friends with whom Lala Lajpat Rai associated during his 
stay on the Continent of Europe, and whether, as is commonly 
reported, he was in the confidence of notorious and dangerous 
Anarchists, enemies on principle of public order. Mr. Romesh 
Dutt now asserts that the troubles in the Punjab and in 
Eastern Bengal “bave nothing to do with Swadeshi.” He 
perceives, that is, that repressive measures may result in 
the suppression of boycotting, among other dangers to the 
public peace. He may be right. It is as though one of the 
Sixth were to assure the masters that disaffection in the 
school was not due to complaints about the management of 
the tuck-shop. But the first thing, in the interests of the 
boys themselves, is to restore discipline. It is true that nec 
dulcis ulli disciplina infantiae est. But we need not listen to 
assertions that the infantia has attained to years of discretion 
unless we are prepared to abandon our balf-completed task in 
India. Let us remember that caste prejudices, and polygamy, 
and infant marriage, and dozens of other practices such as 








would be permitted in no fally civilised country are still in 
force, naked and unashamed. Let us think what would be 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s fate under an indigenous administration, 
such as that of Afghanistan. Let us give up, in short, 
imagining that Bengal is as Bayswater and the Punjab as 
easily ruled as Putney. Otherwise, we shall presently find 
These are 
absurdly obvious considerations to those who know India. 
But since experienced administrators support the claims of 
the Congress in and out of Parliament, and demand the 
suppression of paternal government, it may be worth while to 
remark, mildly, that the Indian administration is still of the 
paternal type, and must be carried on accordingly. “ Dis- 
cipline must be maintained !"—TI am, Sir, &c., 


that les lois s'‘évanouissent et la discipline périt. 


J.D. A. 





INDIAN ANTIPATHIES. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “Sprecraton,” | 
Srr,—India is the land of jealousies, and consequently of 
antipathies,—caste against caste, religion against religion, 
race against race. That, of course, is why we are there. 
In such a land why should we expect to escape dislikes alto- 
gether? In especial, why should we wonder at being disliked 
by the “educated natives,” who regard us as a block in the 
path of their ambitions? But if they dislike us, they well 
know that they ure regarded with intense dislike by about 
ninety per cent. of the inhabitants of India—the rural classes 
—uas emblems of the oppressions and extortions from which 
we have saved them as far as we can. When Mysore, after 
fifty years of British rule, was given up to native rule, I had 
good reasons for knowing, and the new native Government 
knew it too, that the people generally disliked the change. 
To show that I am not prejudiced in the matter, I may 
mention that I was rather in favour of it than otherwise, for 
reasons I need not enter into. In the end I had entirely to 
change my opinions, and acknowledge that the natives of the 
country knew much better than I did what would take place. 
—I am, Sir, X&c., RosertT H, ELtiort. 
Alexandra Hotel, Hyde Park Corner. 





IN INDIA. 


“SPECTATOR,” ] 


MOHAMMEDAN LAW 

(To TUR EDITOR OF THK 

Srr,—In your last week's article on “ Unrest in India” you say 

of ‘the Mussulmans ” that “their Jaw is still the common law 

of the entire peninsula.” May I ask in what matters Mobam- 
medan law is the common law of all India ?>—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. 8. H. 

[The words “common law” have, perhaps, too broad a 

meaning, but we certainly had the impression that under 

Indian legal practice any question not settled by the Codes, or 

by special statute, is decided by Mohammedan law.—Eb. 

Spectator. } 





THE BIBLE AS EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 
[To tue Eprron or tae “Spectator,” | 
Sir,—The recent strange blunders in the Parliamentary mis- 
quotation of the Bible by the ex-Premier and one of his late 
colleagues have naturally occasioned much amusement, but 
there may also be some grave reflections instructively suggested 
by these incidents. For they raise the question whether there 
has not taken place in these modern years a considerable 
falling-off in that frequent and reverent use of the Scriptures 
which was formerly a characteristic of so many households 
and so many loving students of sacred lore,—a habit which 
has been dear to some of the noblest leaders of men, such as 
Wycliffe, Luther, Shakespeare, Milton, Cromwell, Lincoln, 
Tennyson, Gladstone, Queen Victoria, and innumerable 
others. But nowadays, although there is an immense amount 
of criticism of the Bible and of theoretical discussion of its 
inspiration, there is too much ground to fear that its actual 
persona! use has much diminished. In how many homes 
now is time found or made daily for its read, 
either collectively or individually? And how many young 
persons not only go forth to their duties day by day 
without reading a verse of it, but devote even their 
Sundays wholly to recreation (good in its proportionate place) 
and to the preparation of secular lessons. Yet even inde- 
pendently of its spiritual and ethical influences, the Bible 
deserves a primary place in communities, families, and schoola, 
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if only as a splendid educational literature of unequalled value. 
How noteworthy, in this connexion, are the words of Professor 
Huxley, who was no votary of ostentatious orthodoxy, but a 
candid, philosophic man of the world. He emphatically 
declared :— 

“Twenty-two years ago I pleaded for the use of the Bible as an 

instrument of popular education, and I venture to repeat what I 
then said:—Consider the great historical fact that, for three 
centuries, this Book has been woven into the life of all that is 
best and noblest in English History, and that it has become the 
National Epic of Britain, and that it is written in the noblest and 
purest English, and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary 
form. ‘The Bible has been the Magna Charta of the poor and of 
the oppressed. Down to modern times no State has had a Con- 
stitution in which the interests of the People are so largely taken 
into account; in which the duties, so much more than the 
privileges of rulers are insisted upon, as that drawn up for 
Israel in Deuteronomy and Leviticus. Nowhere is the funda- 
mental truth that the welfare of the State, in the long run, 
depends upon the righteousness of the citizens, so strongly laid 
down. By the study of what other book could children be so 
much humanized?” 
This testimony, from such a source, is of great importance. 
And all history and observation confirm its conclusions. 
Innumerable Scotch fathers of households, English Puritans, 
as a body, the honoured founders of New England and 
Pennsylvania, these and many others have furnished striking 
examples of the good results produced by lives strongly 
tinctured by Biblical literature. Happily in Britain the 
Churches—Anglican, Roman, and Nonconformist—retain 
much of the Bible in their services, prayers, and creeds. 
And so far with much blessing to those concerned. Yet 
weekly public devotion cannot advantageously take the place 
of daily domestic and individual use of the Scriptures. And 
it is this aspect of the question which now seems to deserve 
increased attention. 

Professor Huxley’s eulogy of the educational efficacy of the 
Bible as a literature does not involve any special theory of 
inspiration, and is quite compatible with a hearty acceptance 
of the more moderate conclusions of the Higher Criticism. 
But it stands as a memorable conclusion by a profound 
thinker and observer, and is still fraught with instruction for 
us all. And in connexion with it we may also remember the 
declaration attributed to good Queen Victoria: “The Bible 
is the secret of England's greatness.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Clapton Common, N.E. Witiiam TALLACK. 


[We have been obliged for reasons of space to leave out a 
portion of our correspondent’s letter.—Eb. Spectator. } 





SOLDIERING AND THE RECRUITING 
DIFFICULTY. 
[To tae Epiror or tae “Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—May I beg for your kind consideration of what follows ? 
In his letter published in your issue of the 11th inst. Colonel 
Pollock shows what an important bearing the training of the 
Spectator Experimental Company of last year has upon the 
recruiting difficulty. He asks, in effect, why, if his men were 
not only content with their work, but even enthusiastic over 
it, the “Regular” recruit should not be content, zealous— 
in a word, happy, in his. The Army record has hitherto 
been that thousands of recriits and young soldiers purchase 
their discharge annually, and that thousands desert, for 
the most part in the first few months of their service,— 
facts which certainly indicate discontent with the life 
they have recently chosen. It is plainly Colonel Pollock's 
opinion, as it is mine, that if the methods he followed with 
the Spectator Experimental Company were carried out in the 
Army, we should have little or none of this desertion and 
purchase of discharge. Discontent it is which leads to these 
losses, and to the unpopularity which must result from the 
evil report given by ex-recruits and young soldiers of their 
experiences in the ranks. The point to which the men are 
“fed up” must be very high indeed, for neither desertion, 
which is a crime, nor purchase of discharge, which means 
money, is lightly undertaken. Colonel Pollock asks: “ Why 
should not the men be contented ?”’ as were his. He well 
says that the Spectator Experimental Company worked at 
higher pressure and had longer hours than the Regulars. 
For explanation he suggests that if his men “enjoyed 
training ” and “were happy and contented at Hounslow,” it 
was because they were not “messed about,” that they knew 





‘what they were for” ; in short, that they had 
freedom when their work was done to 
stranger. But is that the last word ? 

There has not yet been time to see the effect on, not onl 
recruiting, but on invaliding, desertion, and purchase of a. 
charge, of the recent decision of the War Office to abandon 
the time-honoured physical training system known ag chest. 
swelling, setting-up drill, concerning which you kindly allowed 
me to say (Spectator, April 14th, 1906) that Colonel Pollock 
had adopted my recommendation to have nothing to do with 
it. Sir, I have constantly pressed it that nothing is so certain 
to produce discontent with a newly-taken-up calling (no matter 
what) as being made physically uncomfortable in it. But make 
a man breathless, palpitating, by interfering with his breathing 
and you are bound to make him discontented. Colonel Pollock 
excluded the now discredited chest-swelling; he left the men 
to breathe as nature dictates,—as the horse breathes, walkine 
trotting, charging. He recognised that as the military horse’s 
breathing is no concern of the anthorities, neither should the 
man’s be. And with what results? Not only that his men 
were contented, keen, ready to do even more work than wag 
required of them, but were able to do what chest-swelled men 
cannot possibly do,—namely, double for a mile and a half 
without a break, and cover a mile in eicht minutes. They 
were well, were not physically maltreated, and therefore 
contented. 

Were it not for the Spectator Experimental Company 
Experiment, the revolution which has occurred in War Office 
ideas as to recruit-training would not have been yet brought 
about. My letters, for which you kindly found space last year, 
led to the taking up of the question by the editor of the 
United Service Gazette, which, again, led to the acceptance by 
the Royal United Service Institution of a paper read thereat 
by me on January 30th of this year on “ The Blot in Recruit- 
Training.” Action then followed, and it is now, after a thirty 
years’ struggle, recognised that under the name of training 
we were maiming the men, rendering them breathless, uncom- 
fortable, discontented,—manufacturing wasters, while pro. 
claiming that they were wasters because originally defective; 
as if a proper system would not have improved even defective 
men, supposing the medical officers sufficiently lax to enlist 
them. It cannot be repeated too often that the more that 
appalling system of chest-swelling was practised, the greater 
was the invaliding for circulatory diseases,—the Foot Guards, 
who were more “set-up” than the Line, always heading the 
list for invaliding for these diseases ; and who will say of the 
Guards that they were originally defective ? 

Reasonable methods of popularising the Army, such as that 
of Mr. Brodrick, will now have a chance. It was hopeless to 
expect men to be content, and not to take any opportunity to 
quit the Army, who felt the injury to health being inflicted on 
them. They were taught to regard the dilated, rigid chest as 
essential, that soldiering could not be thought of without it! 
Happily, nous avons changé tout cela. What mainly stood 
between the Army and popularity was interference with 
natural breathing; and Colonel Pollock would have had a 
very different tale to tell if he had carried out the ridiculous 
chest-swelling now abandoned for ever in the British Army. 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. A. Davy, M.D., 

Lieut.-Col., late R.A.M.C. 

Abbotsford, St. Margaret's-on-Thames. 
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“SWASHBUCKLING.” 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—In the interests of pure English, may I be permitted to 
remonstrate against this unwarrantable novelty to which you 
gave countenance last week by using the phrase “swasb- 
buckling sentiment” (p. 761)? It also occurred in the 
Spectator last year (May 26th, 1906, p. 834). It has been 
evolved from “swashbuckler” on the mistaken assumption 
that this is an agential form,—one who “ swashbuckles,” or 
buckles his swash (whatever that may mean). Of course, the 
“swashbuckler” was the ruffler or swaggerer who swashed his 
buckler, ov smote his shield (armisonus), to strike terror into 
bebolders. “Swashbuckling” is quite on all-fours with Sir 
Heury Taylor's unbappy back-formation, “butching” (Philip 
van Artevelde, Part IL., iii. 1), from butcher (he who butches !). 
No one, I believe, has yet ventured on “carpenting” and 
“barristing” (educed from “carpenter” aud “ barrister”), 
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though we have met “buttle,” to play the butler, and “burgle,” 
to play the ee a eat A. SmuytHe Patmer. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, S. Woodford. 

[Nostra culpa. We crave leave to amend to “swash- 
bucklering.” “ Butchering” is, of course, the correct form. 
Who was the condemned man who on the scaffold gave the 
executioner an extra present so that “he should not butcher 
him”? “Burgle” has, we think, won its place in the language 
owing to Mr. Gilbert's delightful jingle, “‘ When the enter- 
prising burglar’s not a-burgling.”—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A PEACE SERMON. 
[To rue Eprtor or tur “ Spectator, j 
S1r,—I do not know whether your readers would be interested 
jn reading of a sermon which was preached twice at long 
intervals. The Rev. Temple Frere was Canon of Westminster 
under the old régime, when each Canon had one month’s 
residence. After that, one Canon was appointed when there 
were three months vacant, so that it often happened that one 
or two months were unprovided for; the Canons divided these 
weeks among them and took the duty for the vacant months. 
In the autumn of 1856 Mr. Frere went up to Westminster for 
some days, and while he was doing the duty of the canonry, 
peace, after the Crimean War, was proclaimed. He preached 
in the Abbey, and his sermon was noticed in the Times. 
When he read the notice, he said: “* They don’t know the most 
curious thing about that sermon; it was not the first time it 
was preached.” There was a general exclamation and ques- 
tioning. When could it have been preached before? There 
had not been a peace since Waterloo. It could not have been 
preached after Waterloo; that was much too longago. But 
when could it have been preached since then? He allowed 
the wonderment to subside, and then suid: “It was preached 
after Trafalgar.” He had thought peace might be proclaimed 
during the few days he meant to be in London, had hunted 
up this sermon, and when peace was proclaimed he had altered 
and adapted it and preached it. He was twenty-four when it 
was preached the first time; seventy-five when he preached it 
the second time.—I am, Sir, Xc., E. G. T. F. 
LONGEVITY. 
|To Tue Epirok oF THE “SeRCTATOR.”] 
Srr—I am much interested in the particulars contained in 
the letter which you published last week from your correspon- 
dent “F.H.” I have often seen the three pictures to which 
he refers in the house of the late Simon Horrocks, the chief 
manager of the Pendlebury Colliery of Messrs. Andrew 
Knowles and Sons, Limited. Simon Horrocks was born at 
Egerton, near Bolton, Lancashire, in 1812; he died at the age 
of seventy-four in 1886; and he is buried in St. Anne’s Church- 
yard, Turton, where I visited his grave a few days ago. The 
pictures were in his possession at the time of his death, and 
on one of them was inscribed a statement, as if it were made 
by the subject of the portrait, that his father was twenty years 
older than his grandfather. Of course, the solution of what 
appears to be a catch is that the maternal grandfather was 
meant. As regards Simon Horrocks, it may be noted that 
although the period of the lives of his grandfather and great- 
grandfather extended over a hundred and eighty-seven years, 
the lives of the four generations which included him extended 
over only two hundred and twenty-nine years, or a life-average 
of fifty-seven years. I understand that a connexion of the 
Horrocks family was the renowned Jeremiah Horrocks, who 
discovered the transit of Venus. Later I hope to be able to 
give your correspondent further information if he will com- 
municate with me.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Westwood, Pendlebury. 


Lres KNowL_LEs. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprcraror.”) 
Sir,—In the most interesting communication under this 
heading by “F. H.” appears (possibly by a misprint) the name | 
Mr. James Crosshy, which needs correction to Mr. James 
Crossley.—I am, Sir, &e., A. G. | 








ROOKS AND ROOKERIES. 
[To THR Eprror or ,THs “ SpgecTaTor.”) 
Smr.—The snggestion contained in your interesting article on | 
the above subject in last week's Spectator that rooks may be | 


in some respects changing their habits leads me to mention 
the following facts. There is a rather large rookery just in 
the centre of the suburb where I reside. At the bottom of 
my garden are a couple of large elm-trees, probably three 
hundred yards away from the general rookery. In one of 
these trees a pair of rooks some years ago used to nest, but 
for the last three or four years they left this tree. Since then, 
in the building season, I have noticed a pair of rooks come 
regularly to these trees, break off twigs and carry them 
away towards the general rookery. This year a pair of 
starlings built their nest in apparently a hollow fork of one 
of these trees. I have observed a rook frequently hovering 
about them, apparently watching what was going on. A few 
days ago, during my absence, Master Rook was seen to 
descend upon this nest, deliberately devour the eggs, and tear 
the nest to pieces. The poor starlings were in a deplorable 
state of excitement. Now, however, they seem to have got 
over their grief, and I fancy they are building again in another 
tree. I am not aware whether this is a new habit on the part 
of these curious and interesting birds or not; certainly it is 
not a phase of their character which redounds to their credit, 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS. 
[To THe Eprror or Tue “ SerocraTor.”) 
Srr,—Your contributor who writes so charmingly regarding 
“Wild Flower Gardens” in your issue of April 27th well 
describes such gardens,—‘ not made by man, but by the genius 
of the place.” May I be allowed to add another instance of a 
spot where Nature sets so splendid a profusion of blossom and 
colour, and this not in the sheltered and clothed corner of the 
South of England, but on one of the otherwise bleak and 
wind-swept regions,—the East Coast of Scotland? Blue skies 
are overhead, where out of sight the larks are singing, the sea 
beneath, on whose crested waves fishing-boats with picturesque 
brown sails are floating. The boundaries of this Nature- 
garden are the coasts, and the tall bents, growing on the edge 
of those links untrampled as yet by golfers. Here in the 
hollows Nature has lavishly planted cowslips in such marvellous 
numbers that in May and June the effect of gold is seen 
from far and near. Purple patches also appear which a closer 
acquaintance shows to be dog-violets and the common kind of 
bugloss. When these have passed with summer days, mauve 
scabious and yellow ragweed do their part. And, lastly, there 
appears the common bracken fern. Here is seen in October 
perhaps the most gorgeous display of all when the first frosts 
of autumn touch the earth, even on the links, as on the more 





lofty heights and wooded inlands “ Autumn departs... ... 
Beneath a shroud of russet, dropped with gold.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 8S. M. 8. M. 





THE KENTISH COB-NOUT. 
[To tae Epiror or tar “ Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—In your review on April 27th of the book recently 
brought out by Mr. J. Bennett upon Ightham your reviewer 
pleads for further information concerning the fruit-growing of 
the parish, making the following remark: “It was in Ightham 
that the cob-nut, as it is now grown, was first developed 
out of the hazel.” Unfortunately, he appears to have missed 
the reference to the subject in the description of the Ightham 
fissures and their contents (pp. 101-18). These, the richest 
storehouses in which Nature ever sealed up the relics of the 
Pleistocene period, not only raised the previously recorded 
thirty-seven species of vertebrates from caves and fissures to 
over a hundred, but furnished equally interesting matter 
concerning the invertebrates, and matters of much interest 
concerning the vegetable kingdom. In connexion with the 
question of the cob-nut the following occurs (p. 105) :—* The 
nuts open up many very important questions. Firstly, there 
were large specimens which, local lore has it, were introduced 
into the country by one Cobb, in the reign of George III. 
I fear, however, that much as that good gentleman might 
have done to improve the local nut in his day, the original 
material was not so very far behind at least present-day 
productions. The next thing that interested me was the way 
the nuts had been gnawed, as from this I was able to suspect 
the presence of lemmings before I actually discovered their 
bones. Of this we are quite certain, that Corylus alvellana 
was growing in the neighbourhood then as now.” From this 
it will be seen that, unless I made a mistake in the 
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characteristic features of the gnawing of the lemming, these 
creatures (extinct since Pleistocene times) and the large 
cob-nuts were in this country together. I have given con- 
siderable attention to, and have elsewhere written upon, the 
subject of characteristic gnawings, from which study I was 
able to suspect the presence in these fissures of the byaena, 
the lemmings, and even man before they were found. It is 
now sixteen years since I began to work these remarkable 
deposits, and, in doubling previous records several times 
over, the additions could only fall into two classes: 
(a) new and extinct; (b) new and living. As the years 
have passed hy, the indefatigable labours of my esteemed 
colleagues, especially those of Messrs. Kennard and B. B. 
Woodward, bave traced most of these heretofore chrono- 
logical offenders into the hearts of some of the old classic 
caves, or into others upon which they are now engaged. 
Possibly the same fate awaits the cob-nut. Living in the 
neighbourhood a number of years, and moving daily among 
all the old inhabitants, who had their versions from persons 
contemporary with Cobb, I had a good opportunity of study- 
ing this question, and the conclusions to which I came were 
that in Pleistocene times some nuts of very large size were 
growing in the neighbourhood, which probably deteriorated 
subsequently, and that by careful selection the man Cobb 
once more improved them. To what extent he was able to do 
this I have not been able to find with certainty; locally it is 
said he got them two inches long; if so, since his time they 
have again degenerated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. Lewis Apzort, F.G.S. 


DR. FRANCIA. 

[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Seecrator.”"] 
Srr,—Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, is probably better 
known to your readers through Carlyle’s essay than others of 
the great Latin-American statesmen who were evolved by the 
revolt of the Spanish colonies. “El Supremo,” as he was 
called, is still remembered here, and not long ago I met a very 
old lady who bad seen him asa girl. A relative of hers had 
suffered at his hands in the “sala de la verdad,” or hall of 
truth, as he cynically called the torture chamber which 
adjoined his apartment, where from the ease of his couch he 
could hear the declarations wrung from his victims. This 
building is now occupied by the Post and Telegraph Offices 
of Asuncion. Like most tyrants, Francia appears to have 
had his softer moments; and the following, which was told 
to me by a descendant of one of the old Spanish families bere, 
may possibly be of interest to your readers. Asis well known, 
the Dictator was in the habit of supervising personally all the 
details of his Administration, and one morning, after a 
torrential downpour of rain common in these latitudes, he 
called for his horse and rode out to visit the cemetery, part of 
which had, it was reported, been swept away by the storm and 
some human remains exposed. The same thing often occurs 
here to-day. On arrival at the spot, Francia paused where a 
quantity of earth had fallen exposing a skull, through which 
a little blue flower, known locally as flor del cielo, had sprung 
into being during the wonderful fertility of the tropical night. 
The people of these countries are natural speakers and 
versifiers, and Francia appears to have been no exception to 
the rule, for the following lines, improvised by him on this 
occasion, are not without charm :— 

* Graciosa flor que te vi nacer 
Cuan infeliz fué tu suerte! 
Que al paso que diste 
‘l'e encontraste con la muerte, 
Si te dejo es cosa triste, 
Cortarte es cosa fuerte ; 

Pues dejarte con la vida 
Es dejarte con la muerte.” 





The Spectator, which often shows a knowledge of the language 
of Cervantes, will, I trust, excuse my rough and very hasty 
translation :— 
“O flower that fair before me bloomed 

How sad thy fate! 

At thy birth thou didst 

Meet Death face to face. 

'o pluck thee seems a wanton act, 

‘l'o spare thee one unkinder ; 

For to leave thee still with life, O flower, 

Is not to leave thee less with Death.” 


=I am, Sir, &e., 


Asuncion. 


C. G. 








———as 


MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS—A JUBILEE TESTIMONIAL, 

.[To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | ; 
Str,—On behalf of the General Committee, I write to ask 
courtesy of your columns to draw attention to the Jubilee T — 
monial which is to be given to Miss Betham-Edwards A — 
of Sir William Betham, Ulster King-at-Arms, and Matilda Bethan 
(friend of Charles and Mary Lamb), Miss Betham-Edwards hae 
just completed fifty years of literary work. ..... All that a 
Her i 
literary services, however, are the volumes shout Tonk Ee 
which have given to English people, as no other books have dene, 
a sense of the charm of French character as seen in rural a 
roundings. By her insight and sympathy Miss Betham-Edwards 
thus prepared the way for the good understanding between the rea 
countries which at the present moment is so much gratification to 
both. In1891 the French Government, in recognition of the range of 
observation and literary qualities of her books, conferred on Miss 
Betham-Edwards the dignity of “ Officier de l’Instruction Publi ue 
de France.” She was the first English lady thus honoured. This 
international work has been continued almost to date, one volume 
“ Home Life in France,” having been issued quite lately. Having 
regard, however, to the very trying illness which Miss Betham. 
Edwards has undergone, it is feared that her literary career ig 
now closed. She is residing in a little villa at Hastings, haying 
received a Civil List award to assist her in her later days. The 
testimonial will be gratifying and useful. The General Com. 
mittee who have given their names gladly to this proposal 
include :—The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, the Right 
Hon. Lord Brassey, G.C.B., the Right Hon. Lord Courtney of 
Penwith, the Lord Bishop of Ripon, the Very Rev. Dean Kitchin 
Baron Tauchnitz, Sir Thomas Barclay, Sir F. Lacy Robinson, 
K.C.B., Sir Edward Russell, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Rev. Dr. G. § 
Barrett, Alderman Herman Biddell, Mr. Herbert Blackett (Hurst 
and Blackett), Mr. Percy Clarke (Christian World), Mr. Felix T. 
Cobbold, M.P., Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., Mr. R. L. Everett, M.P. 
Mr. F. G. Green (Dean and Son), Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann, M.P., Rev. Dr. Campbell Morgan, Mr. Arthur O. Mudie, 
the Rev. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, “ Mark Rutherford,” Mr. W. H. 
Sands (hon. secretary L’Entente Cordiale), Mr. Clement K, 
Shorter, Mr. Reginald Smith, K.C., Mr. Arthur Spurgeon, Mr. J, 
A. Spender, Mr. H. C. Wilmott (manager of Lloyds Bank, 
Hastings), Mr. F. W. Wilson (president of the Institute of 
Journalists). Mr. Edward Clodd has consented to be hon. 
treasurer, and receive subscriptions addressed to him at the 
London Joint Stock Bank, 3 Princes Street, E.C.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

W. N. Saansrienp, Hon. Secretary. 
Albany Chambers, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 





NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 
[To tae Epitor or tHe ‘‘Sprcraror.”]} 
Srr,—I should be very grateful if you would again publish 
in the Spectator a letter about the Naples Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals. Last year its nimeteen inspectors had 
extra animals attached to 26,986 carts, made persons alight 
from 33,274 overloaded vehicles, and confiscated nearly 30,000 
sticks and 400 stakes used for beating, besides 1,302 spiked 
bits and other instruments of torture. There were 5,162 prose- 
cutions. Several cruel games were prohibited, among others 
that of trying to strike the head off a live turkey with 
a stick, At Carrara, where work was started last May, the 
use of sticks with long nails to goad the oxen hauling the 
marble has been almost entirely suppressed. At Naples a shelter 
for lost dogs and cats is to be built. About a hundred maimed 
or diseased dogs and cats were humanely destroyed last year in 
the lethal chamber. On the advice of our treasurer, Mr. J. H. 
Buxton, who has been our most generous benefactor, we are 
accumulating a small reserve fund, but this has necessitated 
reducing our staff of inspectors, which has caused a great increase 
in the sufferings of the animals, and I earnestly appeal for help, 
so that while placing the Society on a sound financial basis, we 
may maintain the usual number of inspectors. His Majesty 
King Edward, on leaving Naples a few days ago, graciously sent 
us a second donation of £25, and I hope that many of his loyal 
subjects will follow his good example; but the smallest contribu- 
tions will be thankfully received and promptly acknowledged by 
Miss P. H. Johnston, The Beeches, Carlisle, and by Mr. Leonard T. 
Hawksley, 2 Via Vittoria, Naples, Italy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. L. M. (Princess) Mere Bargse 


Naples. (née Mackworth Praed), President. 








POETRY. 
oancicilianias 
LORD CROMER 
(British Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, 1883-1907). 
PATIENCE, begotten of the far-seeing mind, 
Subduing the strong spirit’s inward flame, 
Is crowned at last. To-day a great man’s name 
Is graven on the charter he designed 
Of freedom to the poor, the maimed, the blind, 
Who bore for ages Egypt’s yoke of shame. 
The master-builder of new Egypt's fame 
Lives in ber heart,—a memory enshrined. 
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If ever rest from toil were nobly earned, 
"Tis thine, Imperial Consul, who thro’ stress 
Of war and jarring councils hast discerned, 
And taught a land in darkness to confess, 
The truth for which heroic Gordon burned, 
That paths of peace are paths of righteousness. 
G. H. TREvoR. 








BOOKS. 


EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN.* 

Mr. Oapen has written an interesting book on an interesting 
man. As a biography, indeed, it is open to some criticism. 
It does not follow the rules on which most memoirs are com- 
posed. Instead of a consecutive narrative, we find ourselves, 
especially in the second volume, occupied with a series of | 
essays on the part which Mr. Godkin played in promoting 
particular reforms, or on his acquaintances with particular 
people. And in these essays dates appear to Mr. Ogden of no 
importance. Four consecutive letters inserted without com- 
ment at the end of chap. 13 are respectively dated 1889, 1884, 
1887, 1897. Mr. Godkin’s second marriage, with Miss Sands, 
in 1884 is duly recorded on p. 128; but on p. 139 we are back 
in 1883, and Mr. Godkin is writing “to the lady who became 
his wife the next year.” Biography is a difficult task in the 
best of circumstances, but biography is apt to bewilder when 
chronological order is disregarded by the biographer. 

Edwin Lawrence Godkin, who was destined to become, in 
Mr. Bryce’s language, the most remarkable example of a 
journalist “who is himself an able writer, and who imparts 
his own individuality to the journal he directs,” was born in 
Wicklow in 1831. His father was a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who was forced out of his pulpit from his connexion with 
Repeal, and who was subsequently entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the Daily Express. Edwin, his .eldest son, was 
educated at Silcoates, near Wakefield, and subsequently at 
Queen's College, Belfast, while a foxhunting uncle taught him 
to ride and shoot,—qualifications almost as useful to the future 
war correspondent as a knowledge of the humanities. In 1851 





—when Godkin was twenty years of age—he came to London 
to read for the Bar. But he soon drifted into literature, and | 
in 1853 was employed by Messrs. Cassell to write a history of 
Hungary, a theme attractive enough to a young Irishman 
whose father had suffered for his opinions. The book 
passed through more than one edition, but has long been 
forgotten. It had the effect, however, of introducing 
its author to literary men, and in 1853 the editor of 
the Daily News—partly influenced by a letter advocating 
the claims of the Greeks to Constantinople—asked him to | 
act as correspondent in the East during the war which was 
unhappily already impending. He remained in the East, | 
partly with the Turkish armies on the Danube, and afterwards | 
in the Crimea, till the autumn of 1855; and Mr. Bryce says, 
in the essay from which we have already quoted, that “ the 
horror of war which he retained through his life was due to 
the glimpse of it he had” at that time. Returning home, 
Godkin accepted for a few months the editorship of the 
Belfast Northern Whig; but “the call of America” was 
already upon him, and in the autumn of 1856 he crossed the 
Atlantic and landed at New York. The States from one end 
to the other were seething with the excitement consequent on 
Buchanan’s election to the Presidency. The whole future of 
slavery—the Institution, as Southern Americans called it—was 
at stake; and Godkin, partly stimulated by the example of 
Olmsted, who had recorded his impressions of a tour through 
the Slave States in the New York Times, decided on making a 
journey on horseback through the South, and on conveying 
his impressions to the Daily News. He,rode from New York 
to Wilmington, and thence to Montgomery and Selma, 
Vicksburg and New Orleans. His account of society 
in the Southern States was not flattering to the South. 
He formed a profound and natural, disgust of “the Insti- 
tution.” He could not help “wondering how Christendom, 
which, eight centuries ago, rose in arms for a sentiment, can 
80 long look calmly on at so foul and monstrous a wrong as 
this American slavery.” The experience which he obtained 








* Life and ‘Letters*of Edwin Lawrence’ Godkin.~ Edited by Rollo Ogden. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co, 7 
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on this tour strengthened .his disposition to, side with .the 
North in the great.Civil War. He did his best to make, the 
true issues of the struggle plain to England; and even defended 
the Americans on a point on which most people are agreed 
that they, were wrong: their high-handed conduct in seizing 
the Confederate Envoys on board the ‘Trent.’ His advocacy 
of the Federal cause was so keen that he was actually accused 
in England of having been employed by the Washington 
authorities, and he‘thought it necessary to repudiate the 
slander. At a time; however, when society in England was 
largely inclined to-favour the South, it was of no small 
importance that a leading English newspaper should be able 
to publish correspondence so effective and so well informed 
as that addressed to it by Godkin. 

When the Civil War closed Godkin was still only thirty-four 
years of age.. Much of the work of his busy life had been 
done for the Daily News. But since bis arrival in America he 
had been more or less employed by leading magazines like the 
North American Review, or leading newspapers like the Nesw 
York Times. In 1865, when the conclusion of peace was 
lightening his work for the Daily News, he carried out a 
project, which he had been gradually maturing, for founding 
a high-class weekly newspaper. His recollection of the 
brilliant essays which he had read as a boy in Ireland nearly 
twenty years before probably suggested the name of his new 
venture,—the Nation. The Nation commenced its career with 
a capital of £20,000, and with a list of contributors; which 
embraced such names.as Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Eliot, 
and others whose names are almost ‘as well known here as on 
the other side of the Atlantic. .But the paper from the first 
owed its character and influence to -Godkin.. As Mr. Lowell 
suid twenty years afterwards when Mr. W. T. Arnold asked 
him “how it is that the New York Nation is. the best 
periodical in the world,’—‘ You are quite right, and the 
superiority is due to one man, Mr. E. L. Godkin, with whom I 
do not always agree, but whose ability, information, and 
unflinching integrity have made the Nation what it is.” 

In 1881, after sixteen years of unremitting labour, Godkin 
was induced to sell the Nation to a capitalist, Mr. Villard, 
who had already acquired the Evening Post, and the two papers 
passed under one management.- The Nation, to Mr. 
Bryce’s phrase, became thenceforward “a.weekly edition ‘of 
the Evening Post, or rather, as some one said, the Evening Post 
became a daily edition of the .Nation.” | Both papers, in fact, 
displayed the same characteristics. Both of them. neglected 
methods which some other editors adopt, to obtain readers by 
circulating scandal and sensation. : Both of them advocated a 
sane administration. at. home, and sanity in foreign -policy. 
Godkin, in fact, advocated such as Civil Service 
reform and clean municipal administration with. as much 
Grant's San 


use 


measures 
energy he denounced President Domingo 
policy or President Cleveland's threats to this country. °.If it 
be permissible to use St. Paul's language,.it is hardly. an 
“ whatsoever things are true; what- 
whatsoever things are just 
good report,” found expression in 


as 


exaggeration to say that 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just: .. ... 
whatsoever things are of 
the Nation. 

Recognition came quickly. In America Professor William 
James said : “ To my generation his was certainly the towering 
influence in all thought concerning public affairs, and 
indirectly his influence has certainly been more pervasive 
than that of any other writer of the generation.” Mr. Lowell 
told him that “there was more sound sense ‘in the Nation 
than in any paper I In this country appreciation 
came almost as completely. Oxford gave Godkin a D.C.L, 
degree in the year of the Diamond Jubilee; the Athenwum 
made him an honorary member; men of all parties in the State 
welcomed him on his visita to this country; and the first 
words Mr. Gladstone uttered on entering Mr. Bryce’s 
drawing-room before dinner were: “Is Mr. Godkin here?” 
English readers, however, will find Godkin'’s account of his 
friendships with Englishmen of every class one of the most 
interesting parts of Mr. Ogden’s two volumes. As he grew 
older Godkin learned more and more to appreciate England 
and Englishmen ; and the respect which he evidently felt for 
the best representatives of the country was reciprocated by 
their feelings for him. Few men, however, better deserved to 
be known as a citizen of the world. Born in Ireland, for forty 
years a citizen of the United States, he was destined to die in 
England. “ Constant in friendship, tireless in energy, dauntless 
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in courage, he bore a foremost part in all efforts to make 
government just, pure, and efficient, and wrought unceasingly 
to strengthen the ties between the nation whence he sprang, 
and that to which his services were given.” Can such of us 
who work with our pens find a better example, or desire 
ultimately a nobler epitaph ? 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Mr. Wit11AM STRODE is not a recent writer—he flourished 
from 1600 to 1645—but to most readers his work will be novel, 
and Mr. Bertram Dobell is to be congratulated on having 
again saved a good poet from complete oblivion. It is 
not quite so remarkable an achievement as his discovery of 
Thomas Traherne, for Strode is an instance of a forgotten 
reputation, whereas Traherne was as obscure in his own day 
asin ours. But it is an achievement, nevertheless, for though 
the personality of the one is not so attractive as that of the 
other, and though we are given no such golden prose as comes 
with Traherne, yet we should be inclined to put Strode ona 
higher plane as to his actual legacy of poetry. He was an 
Oxford tutor, a Royalist, and a friend of Laud, and his chief 
fame in his day rested on a play called The Floating Island, 
which was acted at Oxford before the King. But Strode was 
no dramatist, though he had a very true and complete lyrical 
gift. Mr. Dobell thinks, and there is much in his argument, 
that to him must be credited the beautiful verses on 
melancholy beginning “ Hence all your vain delights,” which 
are usually ascribed to Fletcher. Some of his songs should 
henceforth find themselves in all good anthologies—such as 
“When Orpheus sweetly did complayne,” or the beautiful 
stanzas “ In Commendation of Musick ” beginning :— 
“When whispering streyms doe softly steale.” 
We share Mr. Dobell’s enthusiasm, too, for the two lovely 
elegies “On the Death of Mrs. Mary Meudham,” which Mr. 
E. V. Lucas has already printed, and “On the Death of 
Mistress Mary Prideaux ” :— 
“Shee was fayre, 

Fresh as Morning, sweete as Ayre ; 

Purer than other flesh as farre 

As other Soules than Bodies are.” 

We congratulate Mr. Doughty on the publication of the 
concluding volumes of his great epic, The Dawn in Britain, in 
which he has followed the drama of Western Europe from the 
very dawn of history down to the triumph of Christianity. 
We have already, in reviewing earlier volumes, expressed our 
admiration for his work. It is conceived and executed on the 
heroic scale, and the reader who has the courage to face the 
difficulties of language and rbythm will be rewarded by the 
true epic vision and many passages of noble poetry. 

Mr. Santayana is one of the most versatile, as he is assuredly 
one of the most distinguished, minds of our day. The colleague 


of Miinsterberg at Harvard, and the author of The Life of 


Reason, he has made for himself a great reputation in 
philosophy. In poetry he shows the same dexterity of intellect 
and width of sympathy. In the present volume there are a 
number of College songs and topical verses which reveal a 
humour not unworthy of the author of The Biglow Papers. 
Take, for example, this admirable description of young 
America :— 
* Lavish, clever, loud, and pushing, 
Loving bargains, loving strife, 
Kindly, fearless-eyed, unblushing, 
Not yet settled down in life. 
Send him forth ; the world will mellow 
His bluff youth, or nothing can. 
Nature made the hearty fellow, 
Life will make the gentleman.” 
But the rest of the volume is very different. The first two 
pieces, “ A Hermit of Carmel” and “The Knight’s Return,” 
are exquisitely wrought little dramas of the Crusades, in 
which melody and colour are supported by true insight and 





* (1) The Poetical Works of William Strode Edited by Bertram Dobell. 
London: Published by the Editor. [7s. 6d. net. (2) The Dawn wm Britain. 
By Charles M. Doughty. Vols. V. and VI. London: Duckworth and Co. 
_ net. |——-(3) A Hermit of Carmel, and other Poems. By George Santayana, 
wudon: T. Fisher Unwin. {[5s. 6d.) (4) My Garden, and other Poems. 
By John Gregory. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. [3s 6d.) (5) Sonnets end 
Poems. By William Ellery Leonard. Boston: Printed by the Author.- 

(6) Democratic Sonnets. By William Michael Rossetti. 2 vols. London: 
Alston Rivers. [ls. net per vol.]|——(7) Sealed Orders, and other Poems. By 
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Gray Horses. By Will H, Ogilvie. Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 5s, net. |} 
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| philosophy. Then we have such a fine imaginative Picture a 

Sybaris”; a version of Théophile Gautier’s poem on “ Art” 

which is only less successful than Mr. Austin Dobson's; a 
| meditation in “ King’s College Chapel,” which shows that thi 
| . : 8 
| American poet has caught the essence of a past in a wa 
rarely done by the chance visitor; and, above all, “ Solipsism ” 
where abstract idealism is given, almost for the first time its 
fitting poetic expression. The long poem, “ Spain in America,” 
. ’ ie 
is a wonderful appeal to the post’s adopted land not to forget 
the message which comes from the land of his birth. We 
quote un example of Mr. Santayana’s power of wedding a 
conception of philosophy to melodious verse :— 

“Tf in the secret sessions of our love 
Above the heavenly spheres, 
Some stain upon the page of wisdom prove 
Her earthly price of tears, 
Cling closer, my beloved, that the beat 
Of my unrufiled heart 
May tune thy own, its tenderer counterpart, 
To noble courage, and from this high seat 
Of our divine repose 
Large consolation flow to mortal woes. 
For ‘neath the sun’s fierce heat, 
In midst of madness and inscrutable throes, 
Ilis heart is strong who knows 
That o’er the mountains come the silent feet 
Of Patience, leading Peace, 
And his complainings cease 
To see the starlight shining on the snows.” 
Mr. Santayana won his first reputation by his sonnets. We 
quote one on the Brévent, where an old consolation loses 
nothing of its magic in his hands :— 
“O dweller in the valley, lift thine eyes 
To where, above the drift of cloud, the stone 
Endures in silence, and to God alone 
Upturns its furrowed visage, and is wise. 
There yet is being, far from all that dies, 
And beauty where no mortal maketh moan, 
Where larger planets swim the liquid zone, 
And wider spaces stretch to calmer skies. 
Only a little way above the plain 
Is snow eternal. Round the mountain’s knees 
Hovers the fury of the wind and rain. 
Look up, and teach thy noble heart to cease 
From endless labour. There is perfect peace 
Only a little way above thy pain.” 

The next two books on our list are good examples of the 
opposite poles of the poetic talent. Mr. Gregory, as we learn 
from the preface, is a shoemaker at Clifton, but he has no 
need of such an appeal to command our attention. His work 
deserves to be judged, not asa tour de force, but squarely on its 
intrinsic merits. At the same time, it is easy to see that the 
writer has not approached culture through the ordinary 
avenues. His technique is uncertain; there are far too many 
abstract nouns with capital letters; he slips often into an 
unpromising allegorical vein; and he is apt to follow old- 
fashioned literary conventions, so that his passion rings a little 
hollow. But when all is said, there is a store of good poetry 
in this modest volume, My Garden, and a somewhat uncommon 
imaginative range. Sometimes he is very simple, as when 
he gives voice to the secular burden of poverty in “The Cry 
of a Clod,” “ Eventide,” “The End of a Life,” and “ A Song 
of Life.” Sometimes his fancy riots among strange scenes, as 
in “ A Dream of Death,” or flowers into a charming love-song 
called “A Book,” which no modish poet could better. 
Through all the pieces, even in their faults, we feel a genuine 
simplicity of spirit, and the power of a man who writes out of 
the fulness of his heart. He writes, for example, of sleep, 
as others have written; but is there not a new note in such 
lines as :— 

“ How wonderful is sleep; I have lain dead 
Thousands of nights in my Creator’s hand 
Since I began my journey to that bed 

From which I shall arise at His command ” ? 
Mr. Leonard’s Sonnets and Poems profess the same creed of 
simplicity as Mr. Gregory. “I make mention of 
primeval things,” is his announcement, and his watchword is 
ever “ Anti-Rococo.” But we cannot feel in this highly 
accomplished verse the same power as in the other. There is 
poetry in it, but not of the same quality. He sings of Nature 
and the simple life as Stevenson sang of it,—as the sympathetic 
spectator, not as the lover who has given to it his undivided 
heart. But, none the less, Mr. Leonard is one of the most 
skilful makers of melodious verse whom we have met with 
for long. 
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The four little shilling volumes which follow vary widely in 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s Democratic Sonnets seem to 
a forgotten epoch in literature. They are full of 
Freedom and Humanity, but, read so many 
years after the events they chronicle, they come perilously 
near bombast. Mr. Walter Herries Pollock’s Sealed Orders 
js only notable for the beautiful first poem. But Mr. J. 
Marjoram’s Repose is a book to be prized by all lovers of 
poetry. He has a faculty of keen observation, an imagination 
which revels in minute details, the gift of catching the evasive 
meaning of a mood or a landscape, and always at the back of 
all alarge buoyant freshness of spirit. Often he is merely 
fantastic; sometimes, as in the lullaby “ For Dark-Fear,” he 
is both fantastic and sincere, since fantasy is the heart of his 
subject. As an instance of his remarkable visualising power 
we would cite the long poem, “ Looking Towards the City 
by Night,” and of his subtlety of interpretation the invocation 
“Of the River while Diving.” “The Dead Slave” is short 


value. 
belong to 
wild appeals to 


enough to quote :— 
“Ts it the wind that creeps so stealthily by, 

Moaning between and between the prison bars? 
Is it that unseen hands the bolts assail, 
Where in the dark lie slaves that died in gaol ? 
Is it their souls that whirl where the bodies lie 
Stirring the chains? Or the guards’ own scimitars? 
Soul in the dark set free by that severing sob, 
Where float, unhappy thing? Where harbour now— 
Having avowed thyself breath of the spirit’s wing, 
In anguish fanned, against the bars fluttering— 
Why still affright? Quiet thee! Who would rob 
Of pitiful freedom such a Ghost as Thou?” 

The last two volumes on our list are the works of young 
Australian poets who have made a considerable reputation in 
their own country; Mr. Ogilvie is also a contributor to 
English journals, including the Spectator. Both are patriotic, 
lovers of the open air and open spaces, and both can write 
admirable galloping verse. Mr. Ogilvie has a pretty vein of 
sentiment, though it is not always under perfect control; but 
nothing could be better than his bush ballads, and he writes 
of horses with the fervour of Lindsay Gordon. “The Man 
who Steadies the Lead” is an admirable exercise in Mr. 
Kipling’s manner. Mr. Essex Evans has a rarer talent, for 
he has the flute as well as the big drum. It was no mean 
poet who could write such Jines as— 

“ The sunset glow, 
Or the white arc of dawn, or where the flow 
Of some lone river stems the shoreward wave” ; 





and his “ Australian Symphony” is full of fine things. We 
are especially grateful to him, for he has told in stirring verse 
the tale of the fight at “Eland’s River,” which has always 
seemed to us the nearest upproach to Thermopylae in the 
history of modern British arms. 


HINDUSTAN BEFORE THE BRITISH OCCUPATION.* 
In a notice of Sir Rennell Rodd’s book, The Princes of 
Achaia, we speculated recently on the number of cultivated 
persons who know anything of the history of Greece in the 
Middle Ages,—that dark hiatus (as it is for most people) 
which was spanned by the exotic life of Frankish Barons. We 
might repeat the speculation in the case of the strange period 
of Indian history between the downfall of the Great Moghul | 
and the establishment of British supremacy. To most well- 
informed persons the period 1770-1820 seems almost too com- 
plicated to be disentangled, and even if it were not a hopeless 
jumble it could never fill the eye like the era of the Moghuls 
before their Empire fell into English hands, or like the heroic 
solidification of English power against the opposition of all 
rivals. To have this period treated by a clear head is a great 
advantage, and we can say at once that Mr. Keene's book 
ought to be read by all students of Indian history. He has | 
not attempted a complete disentanglement; perhaps he would | 
have left us more enmeshed than ever if he had done so. He 
has taken typical characters of the period, European soldiers 
of fortune who, according to their powers, impressed their 
influence on the polities of the natives. There were Italian, 
Savoyard, French, Flemish, Dutch, and even British, wan- 
derers who enlisted in the service of native potentates. Some 
were of gentle birth, some were soldiers from the ranks, 
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some were sailors who had deserted, some were frothy Pistols, 
some were modest and gallant, some were dishonest money- 
grubbers, some were high-minded men with the elements of 
statesmanship. Mr. Keene, in our opinion, might have been 
much bolder in his method. It is necessarily a selective 
method, and we should have been glad if, at the cost of 
omitting many other details, he had more resolutely chosen 
biographical facts about his chief characters. To have these 
romantic lives reconstructed completely before our eyes,—that 
would have been a truly engrossing subject of study, and 
would have interpreted for us the only thing worth extracting, 
the spirit of the age. We cannot say that these sketches, 
which always leave us wanting more, quite satisfy the expecta- 
tions they created. Still, though they may often tantalise us, 
they do bridge an historical gulf, and that is a good deal. 

Mr. Keene originally called his book, which had been con- 
tributed in separate papers to the Calcutta Review, The Great 
Anarchy. It was published in 1901 in Calcutta, but was with- 
drawn by the author, who was dissatisfied with its form. 
Here we have it revised and under a more precisely descriptive 
title. The late Sir Richard Temple, formerly Governor of 
Bombay, points out in a preface how glad Asiatic rulers 
always were to obtain the services of Europeans so long as 
these continued to be servants. It was only when the servants 
began to be masters that jealousy arose. There must have 
been an odd conflict of motives at every native Court in those 
times. On the one hand, the potentate recognised that 
Europeans had the supreme mastery of the arts of war, 
and that those whom he employed ought therefore to 
be Europeans. On the other hand, it was precisely the 
Powers of Europe which he .most feared as his con- 
tingent victors. Frequently he compromised by employing 
Europeans, but not Englishmen, whom he regarded as the best 
fighters of all, and whom he consequently feared most of all. 
The first European whose services were retained by a native 
was M. Law,—the “ Mushir Lass” of native writers. He 
was half French, half Scotch, and his early years were spent in 
fighting for the French against the English, as readers of 
Macaulay’s essay on Clive will remember. After Clive’s 
victory at Plassey, Law said :—‘“ So far as I can see, there is 
nothing that you could call ‘Government’ between Patna and 
Dehli. If men in the position of Shuja-ud-daulah (the Nawab 
of Oudh) would take me up loyally, I would not only beat off 
the English, but would undertake to administer the Empire.” 
That is what he tried to do in company with Médoc, Rein- 
hardt, and others. Of course, he failed. We quote the 
passage in which Mr. Keene describes the last scene in Law’s 
active career :— 

“ After some mancuvring and another unsuccessful flight the 
Imperialists took up their winter quarters between Patna and 
Murshidabad, near the town of Gya. But Law’s course was now 
all but run. On January 15, 1761, the British, who had become 
of sufficient strength to assume the offensive, attacked the 
Imperial forces at Suin, and the result was the flight of the 
Emperor and his native followers. In the deserted field the 
British commanders, Major Carnac and Captain Knox, came upon 
a small group consisting of about fifty foot and thirteen French 
officers, in the midst of whom was Law, seated astride on a now 
idle field-piece, with the colours of his command in his hand 
Wearied with his long and fruitless wanderings, he invited 
death; but the British officers, approaching with uncovered 
heads, besought him to surrender. ‘To that,’ said the Franco- 
Scot, ‘I have no objection if you leave me my sword, which I will 
not part with as long as I am alive.” The Major consenting, the 
late adversaries shook hands, and Law was taken to camp in 
Carnac’s palanquin, which was at hand. This is our last 
authentic view of a brave, but very unlucky man.” 

Among all those who tried to prop up the crumbling power 
of the natives, none was more admirable than the Frenchman 
Boigne. He took service under the famous Sindhia, the great 
Mahratta Prince, and reformed his Army into a new model, 
which was able to capture three Rajput States and abase the 
powerful Holkar. A glimpse of this master soldier of fortune 
at work is given by an eyewitness 

‘I have seen him daily and monthly rising with the 


sf . +} 
its, direct the 





survey his factories, review his troops, enlist rect 
vast movements of three brigades (providing for tl equipn 
and supplies), harangue in Durbar, give audience to envoys, 
administer justice, regulate the civil and revenue affairs, hear 
letters from different parts, and dictate replies, carry on an 
intricate diplomatic system, superintend his private trade, 
examine accounts, direct and move forward a most complex 
machine.” 

When Boigne returned to France he was consulted on military 


matters by Bonaparte himself. It is interesting to be able to 
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add that he described Bonaparte’s career as “an usurpation 
abounding in iniquities.” At his native town of Chambéry 
Boigne (now a Count) lavished the riches he had acquired in 
India on charitable institutions. He died in 1830, and his 
name is still cherished by the townspeople. 

Another remarkable adventurer was George Thomas, who 
came to Madras as quartermaster in an English man-of-war 
and then deserted. After some wanderings, he arrived at 
Sardhana, at the palace of the “ Begum Sombre.” The 
woman who is known in Indian history under this name was 
a slave-girl of Moslem birth, to whom Sombre (otherwise 
Walter Reinhardt) left his fief at his death. She had been 
his mistress, not his wife. She wore native dress all her life, 
but she partly adopted European manners and sat at table 
unveiled. A striking picture of her is the frontispiece to this 
book. No historian of this period can neglect the influence 
of this rich and powerful Princess. After Sombre’s death 
she married a Frenchman, Levassoult, and put him at the 
head of her brigade, which operated at her will in aid of any 
cause with which she sympathised. Troubles overtook the 
pair through the disaffection of their followers, and we must 
give in Mr. Keene’s words the dramatic conclusion of their 
married life :— 

“In these anxieties the hot summer months passed, until the 

threatened couple had completed arrangements for escape from 
their perils. Having obtained the necessary authority from the 
Governor-General and from Sindhia, they departed from Sardhana 
in the dawn of an October morning, the Begum in her palanquin 
and Levassoult on horseback ; they also carried with them port- 
able property and specie which conduced to the frustration of the 
whole plan.’ Scarcely had they advanced three miles upon the 
way to Meerut when they saw dust clouds rising behind them and 
guessed that their flight had been discovered and that they were 
followed by pursuers eager for the spoil. They therefore parted, 
with an agreement that if either should be slain, the other would 
not survive. Levassoult led the way, urging the groaning bearers 
of the treasure-chests to hurry on; but the pursuers came on 
fast; the litter was arrested ; and the Begum, in sudden impulse, 
stabbed herself with a dagger. An attendant ran forward 
screaming and waving a bloodstained kerchief torn from the neck 
of her mistress, at sight of which Levassoult put a pistol to his head, 
drew the trigger, and fell lifeless from his saddle. The rebels turned 
back with the plunder, carrying the widowed Princess with them ; 
her stiletto had not touched a vital part, and she soon recovered : 
but it was to find herself the prisoner of her abandoned stepson. 
Aloysius assumed the command, plunging forthwith into the 
frantic debauchery ‘in which he and his ruffianly companions 
found their ideal of bliss; while the wounded Begum lay in the 
courtyard tied to a gun and only kept alive by the ministrations 
of a faithful Aya.” 
Thomas, although not in the Begum’s pay, came to her 
rescue, induced her rebellious officers to return to their 
allegiance, and lent her £20,000 to re-establish her finan- 
cial fortunes. This money was never repaid. The Begum 
did not marry again. For the subsequent history of 
Thomas we must refer readers to the book. He became Raja 
of Hariana and Dictator in Cis-Sutlej. He was always loyal 
to the British Crown, and did many services to his country. 
Yet how astonishing to reflect that this masterful man, treated 
with respect and honour by every agent of the British power 
in India, began his career with the punishable, but unpunished, 
offence of desertion! ‘There were some strange genealogical 
results from the marriages of these powerful wandering 
Europeans. For example, the case.of Dyce-Sombre which 
occupied the English Law Courts some fifty years ago, is still 
remembered by old Anglo-Indians. 





THE CONCLUSION OF MR. LANG’S HISTORY.* 
Wirn this volume Mr. Andrew Lang brings to a close his 
greatest historical enterprise,—his history of his native country 
from the Roman occupation till the last effort to preserve 
Scotland as an independent country and nationality failed 
in the overthrow of the Young Pretender at Culloden. 
As the first volume appeared in 1900, it may be said with 
safety that Mr. Lang’s achievement represents ten years’ hard 
work,-—no unimportant segment in one of the most varied and 
successful literary lives of our time. Until Dr. Hume Brown 
has completed a work not unlike Mr. Lang's in many respects, 
it would be rash to say which of the Scottish scholars of the 
time has done. most to throw fresh light on the history of 
seventeen centuries crowded with incident and beaten upon 
by the storms Of an exceptionally fierce partisanship.’ But it 
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is justifiable already to say—and bearing Hill Burton, and 
still more Tytler, in mind—that these four solid volumes 
stitute the greatest critical history of Scotland that mehr 
been, or is likely to be, published. We say “critical” ady; Ay 

an cal” advisedly 
because the word indicates both the weakness and the strength 
of Mr. Lang’s work. Owing no doubt to temperament and t 
an historical scepticism which is quite good-natured but is ma 
quite resolute, he never gets carried away by any enh 
political or religious, and therefore never throws into any 
chapter of his work that ingenium perfervidum which no. 
for the best of reasons—considering the historical origin of 
the phrase—is supposed to be the life-blood of Scotland, It 
would not be uncharitable to Mr. Lang to say that he does 
not “love” John Knox, or “preachers,” or “ Seceders "like 
Matthew Arnold, he has an instinctive sympathy with lost 
causes—although his persistent realisation of the comedy of 
human life prevents him from being other than impartial even 
to them, according to his knowledge. So no one need lock in 
these volumes for a “rousing” history of the Reformation or 
of Dissent. 

Then Mr. Lang's historical eagerness—which in other fields 
has impelled him to penetrate such dissimilar mysteries as those 
of the Clyde Crannogs and the final fate of Edwin Drood—has 
repeatedly gone off at a tangent in these volumes in order to 
run some theory or scoundrel to earth. This mode of con. 
ducting historical investigation is rather provoking ; but one 
gets to like it; besides, it always tends, not only to entertain. 
ment, but to historical elucidation. For Mr. Lang's style of 
work: invariably provokes criticism; one can hardly, for 
example, conceive of him dogmatising on any event in the 
history of a leading Reformer or Covenanter without his views 
being subjected to a severe, but not unfriendly, dissection by 
such an expert as Dr. Hay Fleming. Mr. Lang's volumes 
may not tell the whole truth about the history of Scotland, 
but they do undoubtedly supply the material for ascertaining 
the truth by means of skilful cross-examination. Add to 
what we have said the “ personal equation” in Mr. Lang’s 
case—what Stevenson termed his “ incommunicable humour,” 
his very genuine “turn” for pathos, and his inability to be 
serious for too long a time—and it is not too much to say 
that his work is not only the most critical, but the most 
readable history of Scotland that has ever been published. 
One perpetually comes upon such palpable hits as this :— 

“*The Marquis of Atholl,’ says Macaulay, ‘ was the falsest, the 
most fickle, the most pusillanimous of mankind ’—so much so that 
at Bath he only pretended to drink the waters. ..... The General 
(Mackay), a brave man, but a most entangled writer, was much 
sniped at by the Highlanders as he arrayed his little army.’ He 
made a speech, in one vast and wandering sentence, about what 
his men owed to the Protestant religion and their own safety. 
err A forbearing of one another in love has always been an 
unpalatable doctrine, and has seemed infinitely less essential to 
the Christian life than matters like the Usages, the Mixing of 
Water with the Wine, the Commemoration of the Faithful 
Departed, the use of the Chrism both in Baptism and in Con- 
secration, and similar matters which now convulsed the episcopal 
clergy and congregations.” 

The fourth volume begins with the year 1689, and with an 
account of the purely political events that preceded the victory 
and death of Dundee at Killiecrankie. It is perhaps quite 
unnecessary to say that Mr. Lang sympathises with this great 
soldier and gallant partisan, and it may be doubted whether 
that sympathy has ever been expressed with a pathos at once 
more naturally easy and less intermingled with that senti- 
mentality which is apt to hang on to the skirts of chivalric 
emotion :— 

“The great soldier who died for a master so miserable sleeps in 
the old church of Blair. He had given his ‘day of shearing darg’ 
to the King, happy in the opportunity of his death. Not even he 
could restore that Prince who, from a brave and beautiful lad, 
had sunk, under religious bigotry and the licence of Court life, to 
be a false poltroon on whose word no man could rely, in whose 
mercy none dared trust. We quit the great Dundee with the 
words put into his mouth by Sir Walter Scott—‘The memory 
which the soldier leaves behind him, like the long train of light 
that follows the sunken sun, that is worth caring for.’ He has 
no monument raised by men’s hands, but his memory keeps her 
dwelling in the light of setting suns on the hills of Atholl.” 

Following perforce in the footsteps of Macaulay, Mr. Lang 
investigates once more the mysterious history of the 
Massacre of Glencoe. The conclusions which he arrives at 
after laborious research are those ‘generally accepted,—that 
neither Stair nor his master, William, can be acquitted of-that 
knowledge of the Massacre which means virtual complicity. 
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The one did not suggest an onfall by treachery, and as 
regards the other, the story “is an inexplicable blot on the 
character of a great, brave, wise, tolerant, and very useful 
man, and there is no more to be said.” 

So much has been printed of late regarding the Union 
between England and Scotland that Mr. Lang has very little 
that is really fresh to say. He balances very carefully, 
bowever, between those who maintain that the Union was an 
unmixed blessing not only to the predominant but to the 
subordinate partner, and those—they are not unrepresented 
in the present day—who contend that the Act of 1707 resulted 
in the smaller kingdom becoming “the milch-cow of the 
Empire.” Mr. Lang thus—with perhaps a touch of cynicism 


—sums up the matter :— 

“As De Foe remarks, everything worked together to produce 
the Union, and the many grounds of objection to it cancelled each 
other. ‘The Union grew up between all the extremes as a con- 
sequence, and it was merely formed by the nature of things rather 
than by the designs of the parties.’ The Union was a natural 
flower of evolution. Many of the objections to it—patriotic, 
historical, sentimental, and even economic—were far from being 
idle fancies, but the Union as the least of all possible evils was, 
in process of time, to become the greatest of all possible goods in 
this imperfect world.” 

Mr. Lang does not close his volume with the Union. Quite 
naturally and reasonably, he deals with the sequels of that 
event, the Darien Expedition and the Risings of ’15 and °45, 
and so brings his volume to an end at the moment, as has 
already been said, “ when the last armed attempt to make 
Scotland once more an independent and separate nation was 
broken at Culloden.” Although Mr. Lang has inevitably, 
perbaps, little to say that is new of the Darien Expedition, 
be bas much that is fresh, illuminating, and valuable to relate 
of the events that preceded Culloden, and still more of the 
character of “ James IIT. and VIII.” It is not too much to say 
that Mr. Lang has revolutionised the popular conception of 
“the character of the last Stuart Prince of Wales born in 
Encland,” because he has been able to speak “ with a measure 
of truth which has hitherto been withheld, partly from 
prejudice and partly from lack of many documents now 
accessible.” For instance, we are told :— 


“He was an affectionate son, brother, and father. Why 
Thackeray accuses him of intemperance is a mystery, and the 
only mistress whom legend mentions in connection with him (at 
Bar, in Lorraine, 1714) was certainly not Fanny Oglethorpe. His 
manner appears to have been shy or stiff—tho result, very 
probably, of his insecure position, which, with his poverty, exposed 
him to some humiliations. ..... James had a heart full of 
affection; two or three times in his letters he speaks out. But 
his manner was unpopular, and his reserve was very close. Had 
he been a Protestant, James would probably have made a most 
respectable King, but his creed was a fatal obstacle; and he had 
not the charm which endless audacity and uncomplaining good- 
humour in extreme hardships lent to his unfortunate eldest son. 
In person he was tall and slim, with eyes curiously like those of 
Mary Queen of Scots, which gave him in boyhood a pleasant, 
roguish air. But his constitutional melancholy soon betrayed 
itself in his expression. The Whig pamphleteers accused him of 
a coldness towards the fair sex which amounted to positive 
cruelty, while his melancholy was such that ‘if you tell him it is 
a fine day, he weeps and says that he was unfortunate from his 
mother’s womb.’ ..... Such was the prince as far as we can 
discern his character, for whom Scotland was to suffer many 
sorrows. Nobody could be less like the young Charles II.— 
audacious, gay, and prepared to swallow all religious and political 
formulas from the Covenant to endless Presbyterian sermons 
The Jacobite songs celebrated young Jamie the Rover; a more 
roving blade would have had happier fortunes.” 

Of the result of James's marriage with the reckless Clementina 
Sobieski Mr. Lang writes :— 

“It was a melancholy honeymoon—a defeated, disappointed, 
laborious bridegroom, earnestly toilsome as his own secretary; a 
bride of half his age, who found that her crown was pinchbeck, 
that money was very scarce, that her lord was deep in affairs, and 





that he in no respect resembled her merry knight, adventurous 
Charles Wogan; while her father, in disgrace for her escapade, 
was deprived of his duchies and had retired to a monastery. The 
poor child lost her spirits, lost her even temper, became irritable, | 
and finally had a grievance which she would not reveal. The | 
world—even the Jacobites—took her part; historians take her 
part; itis natural. James, in his usual calm, patient way, tried 
to reason with his wife—a course proverbially futile; her jealousy 
poured the last drop into his cup of bitterness.” 


Upon the Rising of 1745 Mr. Lang has much to say that is 
disillusioning. For example :— 

“Of trusty men, hardy and resolute soldiers, Charles had 
probably not more than 2,000 at the first—Lochiel’s Camerons, 
the Macdonells of Glengarry, Keppoch, Clauranald, and the Appia | 


J 
Stewarts. Sleat’s Macdonalds were held back by their chief; 


the delays of Lovat paralysed the Frasers; the chief of the 
Mackintoshes was of the party of Government ; the Macleans had 
lost their chief; Cluny, with the Macphersons, was trammelled 
by his commission; Seaforth would not bring out the Mackenzies; 
the Munroes and Mackays were steady Whigs; and Macleod 
deserted the Cause. The gentry of the South were powerless; 
they had no ‘followings.’ Yet the Prince shook the throne.” 

Mr. Lang is quite decided on the vexed question whether at 
Culloden the Keppoch Macdonalds deserted their chief :— 

“The actual truth is now plain, and the Keppoch Macdonalds 
are entirely cleansed of the charge of deserting their chief in the 
action. It is evident that the clan charged with tho chief, and 
that the company of his brother Donald (who also fell in fight) 
even outran the line. From undoubted evidence it is clear 
that as Keppoch’s body was discovered ‘when retiring,’ the 
advance continued after the chief was down. To account for 
the casualties in the advance, as the infantry of the enemy did 
not fire, we must accept the evidence that grape-shot was galling 
the Highland left.” 

As in his previous volumes, Mr. Lang deals here in special 
chapters, bearing such titles as “ Heresy and Schism,” “ The 
Jacobite Churchmen aud Statesmen,” “ Life in the Highlands,” 
and “Life in the Lowlands,” with the social, religious, and 
educational characteristics of Scottish sociological evolution. 
Such widely different events as the Porteous Mob, the kid- 
napping of Lady Grange, the rise of the “ Marrow Men,” the 
Seceders and the Moderates, and the season of revivals 
come within his net. They are not all equally to his liking, 
as witness the skilful manner in which (p. 318) he insinuates 
that Whitefield was a snob. But whatever Mr. Lang deals 
with he vivifies with the sidelights of his various reading. 





NOVELS. 


A TARPAULIN MUSTER.* 

THE number and excellence of contemporary writers who deal 
with the sea and seafaring life is certainly one of the most 
encouraging features of modern fiction. Indeed, one has only 
to mention the names of such writers as Mr. Bullen, Mr. 
Connolly (the author of The Seiners), Mr. Conrad, Mr. Cutcliffe 
Hyne, Mr. Basil Lubbock, Mr. Clark Russell, Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, and Major Drury to indicate the variety and high 
quality of the work which is being done in this field. Mr. 
Masefield cannot be regarded as a newcomer. He has already 
written much and vigorously in prose and verse on the realities 
of sea-life. But in his new volume—a collection of short 
stories and sketches, most of which appeared in the columns 
of the Manchester Guardian—he challenges notice on a higher 
plane as a sea-folk-lorist (if we may be allowed the barbarous 
expression) and an interpreter of sea-magic; and, though the 
quality of his work is unequal, at its best it is very fine 
indeed. The glory of a tropical sunrise and the majestic 
beauty of a sailing-ship are familiar themes, but they have 
not often been described with greater charm or enthusiasm 
than in the sketch headed “ A Memory ” :— 

“T was at sea in a sailing ship, walking up and down the lee 
side of the poop, keeping the time, and striking the bell at cach 
half-hour. It was early in the morning watch, a little after four 
in the morning. We were in the tropics, not very far from the 
Doldrums, in the last of the Trades. We were sailing slowly, 
making perhaps some three or four knots an hour under all sail. 
The dawn was in the sky to leeward of us, full of wonderfal 
colour, full of embers and fire, changing the heaven, smouldering 
and burning, breaking out into bloody patches, fading into faint 
gold, into grey, into a darkness like smoke. There was a haze on 
the sea, very white and light, moving and settling. Dew was 
dripping from the sails, from the ropes, from the caves of the 
charthouse. The decks shone with dew. In the half-light of the 
dusk, the binnacle lamps burnt pale and strangely. There was a 
red patch forward, in the water and on the mist, where the side- 
light burned. The men were moving to and fro on the deck below 
me, walking slowly in couples, one of them singing softly, others 
quietly talking. They had not settled down to sleep since the muster, 
because they were expecting the morning ‘ coffee,’ then brewing 
in the galley. The galley funnel sent trails of sparks over to lee- 
ward, and now and theu the cook passed to the ship’s side to 
empty ashes into the sea. It wasa scene common enough. The 
same pageant was played before me every other day, whenever I 
had the morning watch. There was the sunrise and the dewy 


| decks, the sails dripping, and the mon shuffling about along 
| the deck. But on this particular day the common scenes and 


events were charged with meaning as though they were the 
initiation to a mystery, the music playing before a pageant. 
It may have been the mist, which made everything unreal and 








* A Tarpaulin Mucter, By Johu Maseficid, London: E. Grant Richards, 
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‘ancertain, especially in the twilight, with the strange glow coming 
through it from the dawn. I remember that a block made a soft 
melancholy piping noise in the mizzen rigging as though a bird 
had awakened upon a branch, and the noise, though common 
enough, made everything beautiful, just as a little touch of colour 
will set off a sombre picture and give a value to each tint. Then 
the ball of the sun came out of the sea in a mass of blood and 
fire, spreading streamers of gold and rose along the edges of the 
clouds to the mid-heaven. As he climbed from the water, and 
the last stars paled, the haze lifted and died. Its last shadows 
moved away from the sea like grey deer going to new pasture, 
and as they went, the look-out gave a hail of a ship being to 
windward of us. When I saw her first there was a smoke of 
mist about her as high as her foreyard. Her topsails and 
flying kites had a faint glow upon them where the dawn caught 
them. Then the mist rolled away from her, so that we could 
see her hull and the glimmer of the red sidelight as it 
was hoisted inboard. She was rolling slightly, tracing an arc 
against the heaven, and as I watched her the glow upon her 
deepened, till every sail she wore burned rosily like an opal 
turned to the sun, like a fiery jewel. Sho was radiant, she 
was of an immortal beauty, that swaying, delicate clipper. 
Coming as she came, out of the mist into the dawn, she was 
‘like a spirit, like an intellectual presence. Her hull glowed, 
her ‘rails glowed; there was colonr upon the boats and 
tackling. She:> was a lofty ship (with skysails and royal 
staysails), and it was wonderful to watch her, blushing 
in the sun, swaying and curveting. She was alive with a 
more than mortal life. One thought that she would speak in 
some strange language or break out into a music which would 
express the sea and that great flower in the sky. She came 
trembling down to us, rising up high and plunging; showing the 
red lead below her water-line ; then diving down till the smother 
bubbled over her hawseholes. She bowed and curveted; the light 
caught the skylights on the poop; she gleamed and sparkled ; 
she shook the sea from her as she rose. ‘There was no man 
aboard of us but was filled with the beauty of that ship. 
I think they would have cheered her had sho been a little 
nearer to us; but, as it was, we ran up our flags in answer to her, 
adding our position and comparing our chronometers, then dipping 
our ensigns and standing away. For some minutes I watched 
her, as I made up,the flags before putting them, back in their cup- 
board. The old mate limped up to me, and spat and swore. 
‘That's one of the beautiful sights of the world,’ he said. ‘'That, 
and.a.cornfield, and a woman with her child. It’s beauty and 
strength. How would you like to have one of them skysails round 
your neck?’ I gave him some answer, and continued to watch 
her, till the beautiful, precise hull, with all its lovely detail, had 
become blurred to leeward, where the sun was now marching in 
triuniph, the helm of a golden warrior plumed in cirrus.” 

It is in such passages—there is another in the study entitled 
“Being Ashore”—that Mr. Masefield is at his best. As a 
mere tour de force there is nothing better than “A White 
Night,”—a singularly effective illustration of the fact that 
scenes in themselves unimportant, but in which strange 
atmospheric conditions play a notable part, impress them- 
felves vividly on the mind and recur, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, “so clearly outlined, and in such strong light,” 
that’ it is as though the act was being played before one on 
& lighted stage. Mr. Masefield, however, is a writer of many 
moods. Some of his chapters, like that on “Ghosts,” are 
merely a budget of recorded observations. In others he gives 
us sailors’ yarns—grimly humorous or extravagantly bombastic, 
for there is such a thing as the nautla gloriosus—faithfully 
reproducing the racy lingo of the narrator. Of these we may 
specially single out the admirable and instructive tale of 
“ Ambitious Jimmy Hicks,” the young man who fell a victim 
to trop de zile. He was always “ doing something: always doing 
more than his piece.” “On Growing Old” suggests com- 
parisons with Mr. Conrad's Youth. To our way of thinking, 
the least impressive piece in the collection is the opening study 
of the young poet who, distrusting his power of satisfying the 
demunds of a capricious beauty, suddenly abandoned a life of 
cloistral seclusion, went out into the world to acquire “a 
decisive and manly style,” and returned to find that he had 
misjudged his real gift and lost his opportunity. It is a 
graceful allegory, but Mr. Masefield is more at home in the 
fo’c's'le than in the boudoir. In conclusion, let us congratu- 
late him on the finished art with which he has set before us 
a number of charming Irish fairy-stories ; realising, as so few 
writers do, that it is not by laborious efforts to reproduce 
pronunciation with phonographic accuracy, but by giving the 
right turn of phrase, that the true essence and spirit of the 
Anglo-Ivish dialect are communicated. 

Windover Tales. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 63.)—This is a collection of stories of the North Country, all 
of them of a bygone age. The longest and best of the tales is 
entitled “On Windy Hill,” and gives so romantic a description of 








the hiding of a Jacobite leader as to make the staunchest Whi 
rejoice in his ultimate escape from his enemies. “From - 
Heart of the Storm” is an extremely thrilling account of the 
bursting of a bog; and all the stories are full of the feeling of 
“the wind on the hill” and the wild life of the moors. « The 
Sexton’s Tale” cannot be recommended to nervous readers at 
night. It is one of the most eerie ghost stories that have been 
invented for some time. Readers who are tired of stories of the 
prosaic life of to-day, and who like a breath of the bracing wind 
of the North combined with romantic adventures, are strongly 
advised to send for Windover Tales. 

The Message. By A.J. Dawson. (E. Grant Richards. 6s.)— 
The Message is a volume of the familiar “ Battle of Dorking” 
type, and, although we cannot approve of Mr. Dawson’s fiscal 
views, it contains on many points very sound advice to the people 
of England. At the same time, as in all these books, it is 
unfortunate that the name of a Power with which England jg 
at peace should be introduced as that of the invading enemy 
If Mr. Dawson’s plot is to be accepted, it may be questioned 
whether, after the German occupation of England, any opportunity 
would have been left by the conquerors for the revival which the 
people of Britain effect. And surely one of two things would 
have happened,—either, in the first instance, the British Fleet 
would have sustained a far more crushing defeat than in Mr. 
Dawson’s pages before the occupation could have been complete, 
or, supposing that by some miracle so large a portion of the Navy 
had survived the German conquest, the conquerors would not 
have allowed so magnificent a force to be maintained by the con- 
quered country in fighting trim. However, Mr. Dawson’s idea in 
writing the book is probably to point out what he conceives to be 
the dangerous moral state of the English nation, rather than to 
evolve credible military or naval incid-nts. The whole book moves 
briskly, and is exciting reading, although in the earlier part any- 
thing but exhilarating. 


Reapaete Novers.—The Seven Watchmen. By Mary Dewett. 
(The Century Press... 4s. Gd.) —A modern story of impersonation, 
complicated by the old device of a change of babies in infancy. 
The plot is decidedly ingenious. ——His Wife's Revenge. By George 
R. Sims. (Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d.)—This story relates how a 
convict escapes from penal servitude and succeeds to a baronetcy. 
Fortunately he comes to a bad end, and leaves the road elear for 
his virtuous younger brother. Captain Kirke Webbe. By 
F. W, Hayes. (Hutchinson and Co. 63.)—A story of privateering 
at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, very brisk and well contrived. 
——The Frozen Venus. By H. L. Lander. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—The scene is laid first in an American mining camp, then in 
England; the title is not good enough for the story.—The 
Fighters. By Lady Violet Nevillo. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A 
story of the Peninsular War.——A Yankee Napoleon. By John 
Macpherson. (John Long. 63.)—The subject is what the United 
States will come to under the rule of the “ Trusts.’——The White 
Hand and the Biack. By Bertram Mitford. (Same publisher and 
price.) —A writer who knows his subject writes about the recent 
rising in Natal. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 





TWO YEARS ON TREK. 


Two Years on Trek. By the late Lieutenant-Colonel du 
Moulin. Edited by Captain Bidder. (Murray and Co, 
180 Brompton Road.)—This book, written for the most 


part by the late Lieutenant-Colonel du Moulin, and intended 
as a record of the service of the Royal Sussex Regiment 
in South Africa, has been completed and published by his 
comrades, and is dedicated as the most fitting memorial to an 
exceptionally gallant officer. The preface by Colonel Panton is 
a touching eulogy of a comrade whom the regiment may well 
revere, one of that class which has always formed the backbone of 
the British Army, a regimental officer from the day when he 
joined in 1879, down to January 28th, 1902, when he met a 
soldier’s death heading a Sussex charge during a night attack on 
his camp at Abraham's Kraal. The main part of the book is 
compiled from Colonel du Moulin’s own manuscript, typed, during a 
period of comparative idleness in Lindley, upon the backs of invoice- 
sheets taken from a store in that town, and this carries us down to 
January, 1901. The rest of the volume is compiled by Captain 
Bidder from such notes as Du Moulin was able to make from that 
date to the day of his death, and from tho diaries and letters of 
other officers of the regiment. The appendices contain a record 
of the services of Lord March’s 8rd (Militia) Battalion, and of 
the 13th and 2lst Mounted Infantry, in which several officers 
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os um of the regiment were serving. The record of the 
Volunteer company is that of the battalion itself ; it was treated, 
and apparently behaved, exactly like any other compauy of this 
{ne corps, and its Captain, Sir Walter Baritelot, was killed while 
leading his men in the assault upon Retief’s Nek. Among the 
many books of the kind, this record of the doings of one particular 
battalion stands almost apart. The narrative is bright and clear, 
and Du Moulin’s own reflections upon the tactical and other 
Jessons of the war as he saw it are of quite uncommon value. 
Most of his recommendations have, indeed, been carried out in 
our revised system of training, but that is all the greater tribute 
to the tactical perspicacity of the man who realised the full 
significance of what he witnessed at the actual moment when so 
great a revolution was taking place in all our preconceived notions 
of modern warfare. His diary is full of valuable things ; he notes, 
for instance, the great value of cyclists even in so roadless a 
country as South Africa; the ineffectiveness of shrapnel under 
certain conditions (which our gallant gunners even now are loth to 
admit); the antiquated absurdity of our cumbrous machine-gun 
(infantry pattern), which, death-trap as it is, has not yet been 
superseded ; the wretched system of false economy which con- 
fines the soldier on a field day to at most ten rounds of blank 
ammunition, and so teaches him just the wrong lesson in the 
field, where heavy and continuous firing is what is wanted, not 
lying under cover and scarcely firing at all. In his general con- 
clusions he enunciates a profound truth, applicable not only to 
the South African War, but to the wars of all ages,—a truth the 
full consequences of which it took us at least a year to realise. 
“To adapt your system of warfare to that of your enemy” 
was what he considered to be the main lesson of the war, 
and he adds: “The invading force which enters an enemy’s 
country is, to my mind, entirely at the mercy of, and eventually 
forced to adopt, any system of warfare which may be thrust upon 
it by the owners of the country.” And so it came to pass that 
at the time of his death Colonel du Moulin was actually 
in command of a Sussex column composed almost exclu- 
sively of; men of his own infantry regiment converted into 
mounted rifles to deal with the guerilla bands in the Orange 
River and Cape Colonies,—an episode which reminds one 
of the Seots Greys attacking on foot at Blenheim, or 
tho East Surrey serving as Marines at Guadeloupe. Two facts 
will strike the reader very forcibly from the narrative itself. 
The first is the unparalleled disorganisation into which, after the 
occupation of Bloemfontein, the whole British army was thrown 
by the tactics of the Boers. While battalions were rarely up to 
half their strength, every town on the railway was crowded with 
soldiers of every imaginable regiment who somehow or other 
never succeeded in rejoining. ‘Towards the end of the campaign, 
indeed, the Sussex Regiment was by no means alone in having 
several hundred men scattered all over South Africa. Secondly, 
from the later chapters of this book we can understand, not only 
why the history of 1901 and 1902 has not yet been written, but 
also why it never can be. Nevertheless, it may some day be 
realised how great was the crisis which we had to face after the 
war was Officially declared to be over, and how much we owe to 
the gallant army which won through to the end by sheer 
doggedness, long after the excitement and enthusiasm had died 
down at home, and paid toll in many a deadly but obscure 








skirmish with some of the best and bravest of the many 
valuable lives lost to their country in South Africa. 
UGANDA BY PEN AND CAMERA. 
Uganda by Pen and Camera. By C. W. Hattersley. (R.T.S. 


2s.)—One can get to Uganda nowadays in twenty-eight days, and 
in a moderately comfortable way. And as the route to the country 
is much easier, so the place itself is much improved. The story 
of what it was under Kings Mtega and Mwanga is a striking con- 
trast with the state of things under the “ very nice little boy,” 
King Dandi, in whose name the three Regents administer the 
government. Of course, perfection is not to be found in Uganda— 
or anywhere else. The curious thing is that people demand in a 
country which was heathen a quarter of a century ago a con- 
sistent Christianity which Europe has not been able to attain in 
eighteen centuries. Mr. Hattersley’s book is full of interesting 
details, from which one may get a clear idea of the country and 
the people. One thing that he mentions is specially noticeable as a 
specimen of a world-wide difficulty,—the want of adequate terms 
for the statement of Christian ideas. “Repentance ” had to be put 
into Baganda (the language is so named), and the missionary used 
the word “enenya.” But this really meant “regret,” and was 
quite without moral significance. A robber who had killed and 
plundered one wayfarer when he might have dealt so with two 
could use the term with perfect propriety. In case any of our 





readers should visit Uganda and meet a lion, as they well might, 
it would be useful to know that the best plan is to hit him with 
a stick. He will run away with his tail between his legs. 








THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 

The Friends of Voltaire. By S.G. Tallentyre. With Portraits. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 9s. net.)—In ten articles, of about thirty 
pages each, Miss Tallentyre here sketches the lives and the 
principal characteristics of ten remarkable men of the eighteenth 
century. The study required for her “ Life of Voltaire” has been, 
of course, a great assistance to her in this new work, which was 
well worth doing, for the subjects cannot fail to be found 
interesting, especially by readers of the former book. D’Alembert, 
Diderot, Galiani, Vauvenargues, d’Holbach, Grimm, Helvétius, 
Turgot, Beaumarchais, Condorcet: these are the selected names. 
Some, it will be seen, are much better known than others; some 
were more intimate with Voltaire than others; several went 
beyond the Patriarch as to atheism, for Voltaire believed in God. 
Some of the names are worthy of real respect; it seems rather 
unfair, in the matter of sincerity, unselfishness, moral sense, to 
put Turgot, Condorcet, and Vauvenargues on a level with 
smiling, mocking philosophers like d’Holbach and Helvétius, 
ribald chatterers like Diderot, sentimentalists like Grimm. Miss 
Tallentyre admires all her heroes, and takes a certain delight 
in them. Their brilliancy dazzles her, as it dazzled their own 
day. But of Diderot she cannot honestly refrain from saying :—~ 
“If to be great means to be good, then Denis Diderot was a little 
man.” Indeed, for this reason or another, Targot seems to us 
the only “ great man” of the collection. 








EMPIRE COMMERCE. 

Empire Commerce. By Edward Pulsford. (Published for the 
Cobden Club by Cassell and Co. 3d.)—Senator Pulsford, of Sydney, 
the very able and thoughtful Australian Free-trader, has issued 
a pamphlet which contains some very striking facts and argu- 
ments in regard to Preference. The Senator shows how very 
different might be the effects of Preference from those imagined 
by its promoters. The following extracts indicate his line of 
argument. The depth of thought and economic insight shown by 
Senator Pulsford is most remarkable. It is excellent to seo such 
powerful arguments coming from a community which Tariff 
Reformers sometimes pretend is unanimously in favour of Prefer- 
ence :-— 


“One singular effect of a penalty-preference policy in the 
United Kingdom—so far as it would be operative—needs carefully 
pointing out. By establishing in the United Kingdom a price 
beyond the world’s price for the Colonial and Indian production 
of a given commodity, the surplus production of each Colony 
and of India would be attracted to the United Kingdom. Con- 
sequently none would be available in any exporting Colony to 
supply a demand in any British Colony, nor in any other country 
where there was a shortage. Thus, if a protected market wore 
established in the United Kingdom for wheat, South Africa, 
which is at present an importer of this article, would have 
to choose between buying in other countries at the world’s 
price, or in British Colonies (her general source of supply) at 
the enhanced price. Of course she would take the cheaper supply 
to be found outside the Empire; a curious result of a policy 
intended to bind the different parts of the Empire together. It 
would also follow, as the shipments of the ‘preferred’ pro- 
ducts were concentrated on the United Kingdom, that Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, might find their freight possi- 
bilities so cut down in various directions that some existing 
or projected lines of steamers would have to be withdrawn. 
‘ie sear It does not seem to be generally known that so far 
as a penalty-preference duty became operative in the United 
Kingdom, aud added to the cost of living of the British people, it 
would have corresponding results in the Colonies that ship to 
the United Kingdom. Thus, a duty on wheat in the United 
Kingdom, though confined to that grown in foreign countries, 
would increase the price of bread not only to the consumers in the 
United Kingdom, but also to those in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, &c. This is obviously the case, for no Colonial 
holder of wheat would sell for consumption in his own Colony ata 
less price than he could obtain for it for consumption in the 
United Kingdom. It will be seen that even for the sake of the 
Colonics themselves the United Kingdom is justified in repudiating 
the penalty-preference policy, and that childish attacks ou other 
countries, which, after all, are the best customers of the United 
Kingdom, have nothing statesmanlike to commend them. It is 
wise to note at once that there exists an absolutely fatal obstacle 
to the success of the penalty-preference policy in the Colonies. 
These parts of the Empire sell very large quantities of their 
merchandise to foreign countries, and, as a matter of fact, are 
anxious to increase rather than lessen the quantities so sold. This 
merchandise is, of course, sold with the condition that it shall be 
paid for, but the last thing the Colonies wish for is to be paid in 
gold; seeing that they win far more of the precions metal than 
they can use, and are therefore constant exporters of it. Goods 
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are wanted in payment, and in goods the foreign countries pay. 
If any such goods are not taken by the Colonies, the United 
Kingdom must take the identical or other goods to cover the cost 
of the British-made which the Colonies ‘ prefer.’ It follows (so 
long as the Colonies export to foreign countries) that the excluding 
of foreign goods from the Colonies merely means forcing them on 
the United Kingdom. There is no escape from this result ; it is 
not often that an attempt to break down natural laws has a con- 
clusion so ludicrous.” 








The Fruits of American Protection. (Published for the Cobden 
Club by Cassell and Co. 3d.)—We desire to draw the attention of 
our readers to Mr. J. Hobson’s interesting description of the effects 
of the Dingley Tariff upon the industries of the United States, 
and especially upon the well-being of her people. His paper, we 
may remark, was published on October Ist, 1906, by the New York 
Reform Club Committee on Tariff Reform. It was written for 
circulation in America, and its arguments are based upon facts 
relating to American commercial and industrial life. In other 
words, this very strong indictment of the system of Protection 
based on American experience was not written with any view to 
the British Free-trade controversy, but is the independent effort 
of an American citizen to show his own countrymen how much 
they lose by Protection and how injurious is its influence upon 
the well-being of the working classes. Readers who are inclined 
to imagine that Protection, at any rate, suits America, and has 
been beneficial to the American democracy, would do well to send 
for the pamphlet and give it careful study. 


Proportional Representation. An Address by Lord Courtney 
of Penwith. (The Proportional Representation Society. John 
H. Humphreys, 107 Algernon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 2d.)—We 
recommend all those who are interested in the subject of pro- 
portional representation, and who desire that Parliament should 
be made a better reflection of the national will than it is at 
present, to read the excellent address on the subject delivered by 
Lord Courtney at the Mechanics’ Institute, Stockport, on 
March 22nd last, now reprinted as a pamphlet. Lord Courtney 
not only shows the dangers of the present system, but also 
how easy it would be to remedy them. It is very greatly 
to be hoped that the Municipal Representation Bill, which has 
been referred to a Select Committee of the House of Lords, will 
pass. If municipalities in various parts of the country were 
allowed to try the system of proportional representation, and if 
their experiments succeeded, the case for applying the principles 
to Parliamentary representation would be greatly strengthened. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms. | 





Yational Life and Character in the Mirror of English Literature. 
By Edmund Dale, D.Litt. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. net.) 
—In five chapters Dr. Dale sketches the history of the English 
nation from the Conquest (meaning, of course, the conquest of 
Britain) down to the end of the fourteenth century. From the 
literary point of view, he begins with Beowulf and the “ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle,” and concludes with “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
The result is a very illuminating book. “The method employed,” 
writes the author, “ will be, as far as it is possible, to permit the 
Englishman to speak for himself, while we use his words as eelf- 
revelations of his life and thought and character.” At one time 
we have Beowulf giving us unintentionally a glimpse into national 
life and manners; at another the chronicler, fully conscious of 
what he is doing, describes the horrors of Stephen’s reign. The 
two are characteristic examples of widely differing kinds of 
evidence, the latter being obviously the less interesting. The 
thoughts of the time, the religious feeling, and other matters are 
also illustrated iv the same way. This should be a most helpful 
volume to the student of history. 


Letters of One. By Charles Hare Plunkett. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Plunkett has achieved a great literary success 
in this volume. To say what is practically the same thing over 
and over again, and this without wearying the reader, is a very 
considerable achievement. The “ One” who writes these forty-four 
letters is a not very successful author, poor, and in uncertain 
health, who loves and is loved by a wealthy woman. What he 
says to her comes to this: “I love you very much; I can con- 
ceive no greater happiness than to be with you; and if you bid 
me, I will give up everything and come to you; but my conviction 
is that I ought to prefer my work in life to you, and I implore 
you, much against my will, not to make me untrue to my better 





judgment.” This is always the substance of the letters, though 
the “ accidents,” so to speak, of illustration, &c., vary, In aah 
two hundred “One” repeats this without obviously repenti d 
himself, and with but the rarest lapses into paradox,—possibly ¢ 
more difficult thing to avoid. Once he says: “I would not 
willingly marry any one whom I loved.” That is absurd, but it 
is an almost solitary exception. A very clever book this. 


“H. K.”: his Realities and Visions. By Nehemiah Curnock 
(Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d.)—This volume contains twenty-odd 
sketches republished from the Methodist Recorder and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine under the nom de guerre given in the title. 
Religious subjects are illustrated in them, and always with much 
instructive suggestion, from Nature and life and literature, 
“H. K.” tells us that all his pictures are drawn from real persons, 
aud we can readily believe it. They have the stamp of the real 
on them. ‘he mingling of grave and gay is excellent. The 
reader should iook for examples in “Following,” where the 
meaning and spirit of some familiar hymns are drawn out for us, 
and then to the papers, “ As a Child,” and some that follow, whera 
our author discourses very pleasantly about a child’s dolls. One 
of the most attractive of these studies is that of the “ Pastor,” a 
delightful little idyll of Swiss life. The contents of the volume 
are well worth preserving for a longer existence than that which 
commonly awaits the newspaper or magazine. 

Papers of a Pariah. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 65s. net.)—How unequally the favours of fortune are 
distributed! Here is Father Benson, the master of a very skilful 
pen, gifted with an uncommon power of work, and specially bent; 
we imagine, on commending to the world the Church to which he 
has given his allegiance. His aims, his capacities, his oppor- 
tunities, stand, it would seem, in the happiest relation to each 
other. And see what happens to him. He meets in a railway 
carriage the person who is most exactly suited to his wants. The 
man has been an Anglican, he is strongly inclined to become an 
agnostic, he has conceived a great respect for the “Catholic” 
Church. And he has written a number of essays, written them, 
too—for nothing has been left out in this amazing combination of 
favourable circumstances—in a style which is very like Father 
Benson’s. These essays, when we come to examine them, show us 
a mind drawn almost in spite of itself to the very conclusions 
which Father Benson especially desires to commend to this genera- 
tion. Why does not some convinced Anglican meet with the same 
happy combination of circumstances? Perhaps there is no one 
who deserves todo so. For, after all, what we call luck is only 
the effect of a number of unobserved causes. There is no need to 
commend the “ Pariah’s Papers” to our readers. When we have 
said that they are written very much in the way that Father 
Benson is wont to write, we have said enough. Nor do we intend 
to criticise them in detail. To do so would be something like 
cxauayla, “fighting with a shadow.” One thing, however, we 
must say,—the sceptical spirit which haunts the reader of many 

ooks suggests it. If this is a literary device—and we seem to 
have heard of such things—is not this sentence somewhat question- 
able? “It was not till within a week of his somewhat unex- 
pected death that I felt myself justified in receiving him into the 
Catholic Church.” The detail adds something to the force of the 
situation : the struggling soul just finding peace at the last—we 
” theory—but is such a 





are proceeding on the “literary device 
fiction in such a subject permissible ? 


In the series of “ College Monographs” (J. M. Dent and Co., 2s. 
net per vol.) we have Magdalen College, Oxford, by T. Herbert 
Warren, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, by R. F. Scott. Both 
writers are in the best position to know their subject, for Mr. 
Warren is the President, Mr. Scott the Senior Bursar, of his 
College. Magdalen has the advantage in seniority, in beauty 
of exterior—on the whole, it surpasses all rivals in the two 
Universities—and, we imagine, in wealth. On the other hand, it 
has gone through a period of eclipse. It was dark in Gibbon’s 
time, though the President says all that can be said on the other 
side; then there was a certain lighting up when George Horne 
was Head; and a darkening again in the period covered by the 
long reign of Dr. Routh. Routh himself was a man of genuine 
learning, and he used his College patronage well, appointing 
demies by merit; but the patronage system, as a whole, was 
grossly abused, and all the arrangements of the place seemed 
made to aggravate the evil. There was the rotation of offices, for 
instance. What could be more absurd than a system which 
brought up Charles Reade from London to fill for a year the 
office of Vice-President ? And what, to look at another side of the 
subject, more monstrous than that the only undergraduate resi- 
dents (in 1840) should have been five demies, four clerks, and four 
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tlemen-commoners, the revenue being some £45,000 ? However, 
the dead past may beleftalone. The College has its list of worthies 
in the past, and it may well accumulate a yet longer list 
in the future. Anyhow, the Gibbon that is to be will not 
te complain of the ignorance and idleness of his contem- 
poraries, OF of their “deep and dull potations.” Mr. Warren 
has given us. @ most interesting account of his College. 
Passing to Mr. Scott’s account of St. John’s, we find again 
an excellent piece of work. St. John’s has had its vicissitudes ; 
but it has never been eclipsed. Possibly, if the work of its 
members could be averaged, it would take the premier place 
in its University. Mr. Scott’s narrative is admirably told, 
and his descriptions are all that could be desired. The growth 
of the College, for instance, and of the Library is specially well 
treated. Here is perhaps the most precious item from the latter. 
It is Adams’s MS. note:—“ 1841, July 3. Formed a design in the 
beginning of this week, of investigating, as soon as possible after 
taking my degree, the irregularities in the motion of Uranus 
which are yet unaccounted for; in order to find whether they may 
be attributed to the action of an undiscovered planet beyond it.” 


The Royal Tour in India. By Stanley Reed. (Bennett, Cole- 
man, and Co., Bombay.)—Mr. Stanley Reed accompanied the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in their Indian tour, acting as 
correspondent for the Times of India. He seems to have under- 
stood his duties rightly,—to represent the places visited, the 
scenes, the populations, the notable personages connected with 
the progress. Of course, if there had been indications of public 
hostility or ill-content, it would have been his duty to mention 
them.. Happily, no such duty was laid upon him. But he did not 
conceive it to be his business to discuss great and difficult political 
questions connected with the British rule in India. Whatever 
yalue we may put on the records of a Court chronicler, they are 
at least more valuable than the irrelevant utterances of persons 
who are pleased to pose as independent. This is a very handsome 
volume, with some quite admirable iliustrations ; a worthy record 
of a very important event. 


Days in Cornwall. By C. Lewis Hind. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
Mr. Lewis Hind is quite an entertaining companion with whom 
to ramble through Cornwall, and he has brought some of its 
atmosphere into his chatty book. His descriptions and rambles 
are interspersed with some considerable gleanings from history, 
mediaevaland modern. People who know the more familiar Cornish 
resorts and sections of coast will find their recollections agreeably 
stimulated by acquiring a great deal more knowledge about their 
favourite haunts, and those who go outside the beaten track will 
have an equal satisfaction in finding that Mr. Hind has been 
before them. Cornwall is the painter’s country, and we would 
recommend amateurs of the brush, who have heard so much of 
its sunshine and colour, to glance through some such book as this 
before making their first visit to the most picturesque, scenically 
speaking, of English counties. But let them recollect that 
Mr. Hind has not in any way prepared them for the beauty 
of the Cornish churches, or the fact that half the days in the 
year are rainy. Some of Mr. Pascoe’s drawings are very happy, 
others are not. 


By 8S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—This is one of the “ Little Guides,” and is of a very handy size 
for the pocket. We think Mr. Baring-Gould might have been a 
little less chary of praise. Reasons of space forbid the expendi- 
ture of much enthusiasm ; nevertheless, many pretty spots would 
be unvisited if a stranger ignored such places as are merely men- 
tioned. A guide-maker need never mind repeating himself. 
The alphabetical arrangement, convenient for some purposes, 
has its disadvantages for the wanderer on the spot who wishes 
to connect with other places. It prevents the grouping of archi- 
tectural periods and physical features, though, to be sure, Devon 
churches belong largely to one period. Mr. Baring-Gould’s notes 
on climate, history, industries, are excellent. It would not be 
easy to find a more trustworthy authority for the county than 
Mr. Baring-Gould, and the reader may rest assured that he has 
his Devon in as compact and lucid a form as can be contrived. 
It is an excellent representative of a most useful series. 


Devon. 


By Beryl de Sélincourt and May Sturge-Henderzon. 
Illustrated by R. Barratt. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
We must own that we have found the highly poetical prose in 
which this volume is written just a little tiresome. “ Venice 
herself is poetry and creates a poet out of the dullest clay” is 
the quotation with which the first chapter begins,—oddly enough, 
Venice never had a poet, unless we are to allow that title to 
Goldoni. It may be so, but the result is not satisfactory. “The 
Titanic memories of the sunset cloud,” the “goblet brimming 


Ven ice. 





with a liquor that seems a drink of death”—columns might be 
filled with such gorgeous phrases—do not really satisfy. Mr. 
Barratt’s pictures are not in this style; we ought to have had 
Turner in his most mystic or misty manner; and we should have 
preferred something more matter-of-fact in the description. We 
can see quite plainly that our authors, had they chosen, could 
have given what we want. They know their subject, and when 
they condescend to anything like plain speech leave an impression 
of competency. The drawings are very pleasing and informing. 


In the “Told to the Children” Series (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
1s. 6d. net) we have Stories from the Iliad; or, The Siege of Troy. 
Told by Jeanie Lang. Miss Lang tells the stories with her usual 
skill, Perhaps it would have been as well to omit the post- 
Homeric “ Judgment of Paris” The fair Helen who is 
shown to us in the frontispiece is as unlike as possible to the 
stately dame whom Homer calls up before our thoughts. 


story. 


Christabel. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Hartley Coleridge. (Henry Frowde. 21s. net.)—Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge gives us the “ History of the Poem” in two parts. In 
Part I. the circumstances of the genesis of the poem are given in 
most interesting detail. (The date of the first part seems to have 
been given wrongly by the poet. He says 1797, whereas it should 
have been 1798.) In Part II. the publication is narrated, and the 
question of the supposed conclusion is discussed. Then we have 
a facsimile of the MS. of the poem, and finally the text of the 
poem, with annotations. Altogether, this is a worthy reproduc- 
tion of one of the greatest treasures of English literature. 


Edited by Ernest 


We have received from Messrs. Nelson three volumes of their 
reprints of recent novels which are quite admirable in their 
get-up. They are tasteful in appearance, clearly printed on good 
paper, perfectly well bound—the pages lie absolutely open—and 
the price, sevenpence net, is almost incredibly low. The three 
specimens before us are The Intrusions of Peggy, by Anthony 
Hope; No. 5 John Street, by Richard Whiteing; and The Marriage 
of William Ashe, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. These novels appeal 
to various tastes, but their quality is of undeniable excellence, 
They are to be followed, we are glad to see, by others of the same 
class, We congratulate Messrs. Nelson on the inauguration of 
what will, we feel sure, prove a series most acceptable to all 
lovers of modern fiction, 


New Epririons.—In the “ Prose Works of Jonathan Swift,” 
Edited by Temple Scott (G. Bell and Sons, 5s.), we have Vol. XI., 
Literary Essays. The volume contains twenty-seven pieces in all, 
of which “ A Complete Collection of Genteel and Ingenious Con- 
versation ” and “ Directions to Servants ” are the most important. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that there is much in it that is 
admirable, but some of the wit has lost its flavour,—witness 
“ Stella’s ” and some of the satire is absolutely 
amazing,—* The Second Solomon,” an account of Dr. Sheridan, 


bons-mots FY 


is an example. Sheridan was an intimate friend, for whom a 
special room at the Deanery was reserved. What Swift said of 
Sheridan himself is bad enough, but his abuse of Sheridan’s wife 
goes far beyond. “ Positive, insolent, an ignorant, prating, over- 
weening fool, a lover of the dirtiest, meanest company,” &c. 
Mr. Temple Scott thinks it “should never have been published.” 
But why had he “no alternative but to reprint it”? Is there a 
necessity to reprint all the unworthy things that great men write ? 
Literary Celebrities of the English Lake District. By Frederick 
Sessions. (Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d.)——A Guide to the [Chinese] 
Dictionary. By Thomas Jenner. (Luzac and Co.)——The Modern 
Cyclopaedia, Edited by Charles Annandale (The Gresham Publish- 
ing Company, 6s. net per vol.), of which we have had occasion to 
speak with praise on the appearance of successive volumes, is now 
| completed by the issue of Vol. VII. (“ Pot—Ska”) and Vol. VIII 
| (“Ske—Zym”). We have here a very compact and useful book 
of reference. 








(*,* Exratum.—The name of the publishers of The Right 
Honourable Sir James Stephen was incorrectly printed W. Shafter 
and Sons, Cambridge, instead of W. Heffer and Sons, Cambridge, 
in the notice in our last issue. } 
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Albanesi (Madame), The Strangest of All Things, cr Svo (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Andom (R.), Lighter Days with Troddies, cr Svo . ...(Cassell) 3 6 
Baring (M.), A Year in Russia, Svo - aa (Methuen) net 10/6 
Bass (F.), Nature Stories for Young Readers, cr Svo (Harrap) 26 
| Belloc (H.), The Historic Thames, 4to ee (Dent) net 21,0 
Bentwick (N.), The Law of Private Property io War (Sweet & Maxwell) net 60 
Boigue (Comtesse de), Memoirs, 17S1-lsl4, 8vo (Heinemana) net 100 
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allen (F. 'T.), Advance Australasia, cr 8vo .(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Buskett a at Fire Assaying. SRE EL (Spon) net 
Butler ( The Golfer's Manual, cr 8vo .............. (T. W. Laurie) net 
Carli (G.), aluea Elliott, Financier: a Novel, er 8v0..........+.+ (Sisley) 
Church and Empire: Essays, by Various Authors, er 8vo Ca net 
Cooke (W. B.), Madam ES ET RE IE TEES Sisley) 
Coutts (F.), The Romance of King Arthur, “T2mo...... om net 
Cran (Mrs. G.), Herbert Beerbohim Tree, erSvo . (Lane) net 
Crouch (A. P.), A Wife from the Forbid den L and, cr 8vo (Long) 
Davidson (W. L.), The Stoic Creed, Sv0 ..........ccece seenees (T. & T. Clark) not 


wavttnadel (Macmillan) 
wnignaenuall (Longmans) net 
sima, Tomus IT., 4to 
(Clarendon Press) 
Fletcher (C. R. L.), Introductory History of Eugland, Heury VII. to the 
PRON, BIO... 000000. sccccvecccccccsccocesceseccetesscocseneccncces veseees (J. Murray) 
Fletcher (J. S.), Mr. Poskitt, er 8vo ; penne ..(Nash) 
Freeman (K. J.), Schools of Hellas, 8vo ...... ER (Mi acmillan) net 
French (A.), The Book of Vegetables and Garden Herbs ...(Macmillan) net 
Garland (H.), The Long Trail, cr 890 ..........00cce eee eee (Harper) 
Gore (J. E.), Astronomical Essays, cr Svo_ .... iil *hatto &W indus) 
@rohman (W. A. B.-), The Land in the Mountains : ‘I’ yrol, 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Hall (H. R.), Days before History, cr 8vo farrap) 
Hardy (I. D.), His Silence : a Novel, cr Svo...... .... {Digby & Long) 
Helmolt iH. F.), The World’s History, Vol. V., "roy ‘8vo...(Heinemann) net 
Henham (E. G.), The Feast of Bacchus, cr 8vo....... ..(Brown & Langbam) 
Herter (C. A.), The Common Bacterial ‘Infections of the Digestive Tract, 
cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Hill (E.), The Woman. Friend and the Wife, cr 8vo (Greening) 
Hobart (H. M.) and Ellis (A. G.), Armature Construction ‘(Ww ‘hittaker) net 
Howells (W. D.), Through the Eye of the Needle, er 8vo ..... (Harper) 
Jerome (J. K.), The Passing of the Third Floor Back, and other Stories, 
cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 
joumy (E.), nd the Barrow River, and other Stories, er $ ei paw & re 
k (C. D.), Modern Croquet Tactics, cr Svo ..... .(Larb os 
ong eee te. )A ‘ust Fate, cr Svo ...... ad (Greening) 
abie (H. W.), The Great Word, 12mo....... -..(De La More Press) net 
McCutcheon (G. B.), Brewster's Millions, cr SL Lapaesangent let (Collier) 
Manucci (N.), Storia do Mogor; or, Mogul India, Vols. I. and II., 8vo 


Davis (W. S.), A Victor of Salamis, er 8vo ... 
De Bary cm. dy Mystical Fellowship, cr 8vo 
talis Monumenta Juris Autiquis 









(J. Murray) net 2 


Maurice (W.), Electric Blasting Apparatus and Explosives (Electrician) net 
Mayne (N. T.), A Life’s Love Songs, and other Poems, 12mo (F. Griffiths) net 
Moore (. H.), English Miracle Plays and Moralities, cr 8vo 

(Sherratt & Hughes) net 


Morris (C.), Heroes of the Navy in America, cr Svo.......... (Lippincott) net 


Muir (R.), A History of Liverpool, BIO aucocheud (Ww illiams & Norgate) net 
Observer in the Near East (An), S¥0 .0...........cccescccccecececeeeeneeerseceees (Nash) 
Old Faith (The) and the New Theology : Sermons, cr $vo ......... (Low) net 


Palmer (G. W.), Arithmetic, Chiefly Examples, cr 8vo .......... (Macmillan) 
Penfield (F. C.), Wanderings East EN ica aicswenattansdil (Bell) net 
Philipson (D.), The Reform Movement in Judaism, er 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Prentice (E. P.), The Federal Power over Carriers and Corporations, 






iT cnstisnihainetthtGalintinnghthpsnnaane dip cipbeeatecesipbeotbeoteqeensh ..(Maemillan) not 
Ross (c. ), The Problem of National Defence, 8vo .......... (Hutchinson) net 
Ruyters (A.), Le Mauvais Riche, 8vo....... i (Nutt) net 
EE, SD EP GE WL, GP DOO «. ccccccerevosensscncnsossocestecssonsccsenstes (Long) 
Smith ( 5, SE EEE TE (Long) 


Smith (J. A.), The Spirit of American Government, 12mo (Mac millan) vet 
Snowden (K.), Hate of Evil, er 8vo........ (Hutchinson) 













Stacpoole (H. De V.), The Crimson Azaleas, “CP BVO oassesssveessvesesse. (Unwin) 
Starr (F.), The Redskin at Home, er 8vo . (Harrap) 
_ Stevenson (B. E.), Affairs of State, cr 8vo............ (Cl hatto & Windus) 
Stone (G. L.), Children of the Pilcrim Fathers, er 8vo .. (Harrap) 
Symons (A.), Portraits Anglais, Svo..... ictal . (Nutt) net 
* Taylor (A. I.), Modern British Locomotives, ME cece (Spon) net 
Terry (R.), Catholic Church ae Serre (Greening) net 
Thonger (C.), The Book of Rock and Water Gardens, ersvo_ ...(Lane) net 
Trevor (P.), The Problems of Cricket, cr 8¥O oo... co cccccececcen ee -. (Low) 
Van Dyke (J. C.), Studies in Pictures, er Svo............... (T. W. Laurie) net 





‘Warwick (S.) and Ouseley (M.), A Guilty Silence, cr 8vo . ..(Gay & Bird) 
Watkinson (W. L.), The Supreme Conquest, and other Se ‘rmons, er 8vo 


(C. H. Kelly) 
White (P.), Colonel Daveron, cr 8¥0............cecceecee seeners (Hurst & Blackett) 
Williams (M.), The Dickens Concordance, cr 8vo ............(F. Griffiths) net 
Wilson (H. A.), The Failure of Modern Socialism, cr 8vo .............(Drane) 


Vol. L, Phonology, cr 8vo 


Wright (J.), Historical German Grammar, 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
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LIBERTY & CO. 


IRISH CARPETS 


IRISH REGENT ST. LONDON CARPETS 
IRISH WOVEN BY PEASANTS CARPETS 
IRISH CHOICE EXAMPLES CARPETS 
IRISH OF A NEW INDUSTRY CARPETS 
IRISH BOOKLET FREE CARPETS 


NEW DESIGNS & COLOURINGS 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





H A M P T O N 


invite every 


Ss 


reader of this 


journal to write for their New 


Book, T 


‘Taste and Distinction 
in Furnishing,” 


213 (just 


issued), 


which illustrates a large number 


of attractive schemes for 


deco- 


rating and furnishing that have 


recently been carried out 


by 


Hamptons, and is of exceptional 
interest and value to every one 


Head Offices and only Showtooms— who is about to furnish. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 


S.W. 





PURE 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 


ITALIAN WINES, 


Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles, 


MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles, 


Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“ A very good dinner wine.”—StTraTuMoRE (Eart oF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.’ Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (1s.) ang Mus. 


trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltda, 
84 LEADENHALL STREET, E.c. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


as 


LEA & 

PERRINS' 

SAUCE. 
By Royal Warrant 


to 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHiRE. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.B.I. 


Priucess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 


SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 


Home or Abroad. 


TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint. 


ment will be forwarded on application. 


152 & 153 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


ROYAL 











INSURANCE 

COMPANY. Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 

FIRE, LIFE, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 

ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS... £13,803,187. 

BY SP 

SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 

APPOINTMENT | an watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C03 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free oa 
application. 
E. DENT and CO.,, Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bea. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADS-MALK. 





EPPS’S 
EPPS’S 
EPPS’S 





COCOA 
COCOA 


COCOA tn 
RHEUMATISM, 


Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 
*“DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


You cannot possibly 
have 
a better Cocoa. 
It forms a welcome delicacy for 
the morning and evening meal. 
A fragrant, delicious, 


an 
most healthful 
beverage. 











The 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28 1b. Bag Delivered free 
to any address: 

2)- 

2/3 


London and Suburbs - oe 
Country Addresses ... 


Sole Proprictors—* Dept. B.” 


WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Easteheap, London, E.C. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.0.V.O. 





£16,000,000. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


_— 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. ; 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profiis.—Policy-holders assuring with profits reccive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department, These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiovary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 


per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The uext 
valuation will be made after December Sist, 1903, 
FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 


and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's OJices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
0 BE LET FURNISHED.—The Hon. Arthur Elliot 


wishes to let furnished, after Whit-Sunday, to end of July, his house, 
2 Rutland Gate, which has been nowly painted aud decorated. 
XCELLENT Red-bricked DETACHED RESIDENCE, 
with eight good rooms and every convenience, at charming and quiet 
seaside place on East Coast, two hours from City, Fine situation by first- 
class golf links, ‘TQ SELL or LET.—Particulars, “OWNER,” c/o Street's, 
$0 Cornhill, E.C. 


; ANTED for Summer Months, or perhaps ‘Twelve 
Months, COUNTRY LODGINGS (3 or 4 rooms and lawn), or 
SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE, about an hour from Trafalgar Square ; 
wretty country at high elevation indispensable.—Box 185, The Spectatoi, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
TRANSFER of HIGH-CLASS PREP. SCHOOL. SEA- 
SIDE. Receipts, over £3,000. Profits, £1,000. Splendid premises, 
ericket-field, &c. Freehold must be purchased. Capital required on eutry, 
£2,000, Solicitors or Principals only treated with.—‘‘*ALPUA,” c/o Percy 
Short, Esq, Solicitor, 30 Norfolk Street, Strand. 


‘HE PRINCIPAL of a First-Class Preparatory School 

for Boys on the South Coast, with excellent premises, is prepared to 
consider an AMALGAMATION with the Principal of a similar School desirous 
of removing to the Seaside, Present number of boarders, %. Receipts, 
£2,445.—For further particulars apply “ ‘I’. 598,” c/o Messrs. TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. No charge to purchasers. 


CHOOL FOR SALE.—High-Class and Very Successful 
Boarding and Day School for Giris on the South Coast. 42 pupils 
Receipts, £2,701; net profit, £1,209. Very rensouable amount asked for 
Goodwill. Fine detached house, standing in its own grounds, commanding 
magnificent sea views. Locality eujoys the highest reputation as a healthy 
and beautiful watering-place —For further particulars apply “ T. 586,"" co 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, 
London, W. No charge to purchasers. 

















— 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


AKEFIELD PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS (to commence duty in September). 
Graduate (or equivalent) of a British University. Salary £100 to £120 per 
annum, according to experience and qualifications.—Full particulars and 
form of application, which must be returued not later than May 3lst, may 
be obtained from the Secretary. 

Education Department, P, GLOVER, Secretary. 

Town Hall, Wakefield. 


TX HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 

WOMEN TEACHERS (in Secondary Schools).—The COUNCIL are 
about to APPUIN'T a LECTURER in MODERN LANGUAGES for September. 
Stipend £120 and residence. satisfactory experience in Secondary Schools 
essential, ‘I'wetve copies of testimonials and of the letter of application should 
be sent before June Ist to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. A. McAKTHUR, Girton 
College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


ENANG FREE SCHOOL, Straits Settlements.— 
An ASSISTANT-MASTER is REQUIRED. Salaries under new scheme 
begin £300 per annum, and may rise in 8 years by annual increments to £425, 
Any further increase would be by special vote of the Committee. Deferred 
pay at the rate of £25 (later £30) per annum is also given. Passage to Penang 
will be provided. An agreement for 3 years is required.—For further informa- 
tion apply to Kev. A. C. KNIGHT, BR. Masonic School, Bushey, Herts, to 
whom applications shou). be sent. 


AMILTON (BURGH) SCHOOL BOARD. 

WANTED for Hamilton Academy,a MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER, 
with particular qualifications in French. Salary, to begin with, £200 per 
annum. Duties to commence at the beginniug of next Session (2ud September, 


Paper e ications will be received on or before Tuesday, Zist instant, by 
PATRIC KEILH, 67 Cadzow Street, Hamilton, Clerk to the Board. 











(SHERWELL HALL,OXFORD.—MISTRESS WANTED 

in September. Botany and Elementary Science. To supervise Student” 
work, and teach in Milham Ford School. “Degree and Diplowa essential.— 
Apply to PEINCIPAL, 


OU NT Y O F LOWDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to TEACH MATHEMATICS 
at the PECKHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The commencing salary attaching to the post will be £120 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £220 a year. 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
to the successful applicant if she has had satisfactory teaching experience, 
and in this connection two years’ satisfactory service in a School approved by 
the Council for the purpose will be counted as the equivalent of one year 
~ nome in one of the Council's Schools, provided that (1) experience of less 
than two years in any one School shall not be reckoned, and (2) not more than 
ten years’ outside service iu all shall be takeu into account. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Couucil, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 20th June, 1907, accompanied by copics 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are published in 
the London County Council Gazetle, which can be obtaived from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 2 and 4 Greet Smith Street, West- 
minster, 5.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
léth May, 1907. 


PALuers ENDOWED SCHOOL, GRAYS, ESSEX. 
SENIOR MISTRESS WANTED. 








These Schools will be conducted as a Dual School from September prox., 
and the GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of SENIOR 
MISTRESS. As the Lady appointed will be largely responsible, under the 
direction of the Principal, for the work of the girls’ side, applicants 
should have had considerable experience in both teaching and organisation. 
Salary is £125 per annum, together with a capitation fee of 5s. per head 
(present number of girls in the School is 83), and rd, rooms, and laundress. 

Applications, stating age, place of education, University Degree (if any), 
and experience, together with four copies of recent testimonials, should be 
sent, on or before May 3ist, to T. A. CAPRON, Esq., Clork to the Governors, 
2 Orsett Road, Grays. 





Rirox AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 
RESIDENT GUVERNESS., 


A Resident Junior Governess will be REQUIRED to commence duties at 
the beginning of Septeimber. 

Initial sulary £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and medical attendance. 

Preference given to a candidate holdiug a University Degree in Arts or 
Science. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, the 
Training College, Ripon. 


—- RIDING OF YORKSHIRE OOUNTY 
COUNCIL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for TWO 
VACANCIES on the STAFF of the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS at SALT- 
BURN BY THE SEA, which it is proposed to OPEN EARLY ia 
SEPTEMBER NEXT. Subjects required: (1) Science and Mathematics and 
some English, and (2) Geography, Latin, Drawing, and English. Degree or 
equivalent, together with training and experience in Secondary Schools, 
essential. Initial salary in each case not cxceeding £100, non-Resident. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with copies of not 
more than three testimonials, must reach the SECRETARY, Education 
Offices, County Hall, Northallerton, not later than May 25th, 1997, 


Uri ERSITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


TWO LECTURERS (WOMEN) are REQUIRED in the above Department, 
viz.: one for English Language and Literatare, and one for Mathematics. 
Iu addition to Teaching, they will have to take part in Supervision of 
School Practice. They must hold Degrees, or qualifications equivalent to a 
Degree. 

Particulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Cross, S.E. 


rNNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The post of WARDEN of the HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS will be VACANT in October.—Applications, with testimonials, 
must be sent before June Lith to the SECRETARY, 4 Abercromby Square, 
Liverpool, from whom full particulars can be obtained. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT, for the Session 1907-8, a JUNIOR 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, at a salary of £75 per annum.—Applications 
from Women only, with testimonials, to be sent by June 19th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom particulars can be obtained. 

MNHE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, 

KENT.—REQUIRED in September, an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
BIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, and ENTOMOLOGY. A Degree or ita equivalent 
necessary. Preference will be given to one having a good knowledge of Ficld 
Work. Initial salary £80 per aun., resident.—Applications, from Women only, 
with three testimonials, to be sent by the lst June to the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. 


UEBEC, CANADA.—COOK and HOUSE. 
PARLOURMAID WANTED in June. Motherand Daughter preferred. 
n 


Good situation; age, 45 and 25; wages, £40 and 2£25.—Miss C., 2 
Kent Avenue, West Ealing. 


NECRETARY or ASSIS'TAN'T-EDITOR.— Cambridge 




















Graduate (28), strong organiser, business experience; French, 
shorthand ; literary and artistic tastes and capabilities. Unexceptionable 
references. — Box 186, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, w.c. 


LADY living in a Charming House in the West End 
of London, near to the Queen's Hall, is willing to have YOUNG 
LADIES to Live with her for a Short or Long Term, whom she will 
Chaperone if desired. 5 guineas, Excellent references both 








Terms 3 to 5 





required and given.—Apply in the first instance to Box 133, The Spectator, 
1 Wellingtou Screet, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NDERGRADUATE (Shrewsbury and Pembroke, Camb.) 

WISHES FOR a PUPIL after the middle of June. Tuition and Resi- 

dence in Advertiser’s Home at Windermere. All recreations.— Particulars 

from “F. G. 8.,” 3 Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge. References given and 
required. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premiun 
required. Term of Indentnres, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








Xx FORD UNIVERSITY. 
DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1907-8, 








The Delegates offer a Scholarship of the value of £25 for the Academical 
year 1907-3. 

The Scholarship is tenable by 2 Woman who shall have taken Honours at a 
British University, and who is in neel of pecuniary assistance for her course 
of Professional Training. She will be expected to take the full course of 
training under the Delegacy. 

Applications, with full particulars, must be sent in to the Tutor of Women 
Students, Miss A. J. COOPER, 22 St. John Street, Oxford, not later than 
Wednesday, June 5th, 1907. 

V. PERRONET SELLS, 
Old Clarendon Buildings, Secretary to the Delegacy. 
15th May, 1907. 


UXNive RSITY OF DURUHAYM. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, 


and THEOLOGY. 
An EXAMINATION for the above will be held in JUNE. 





Particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 
University Offices, 
Durham. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assistel by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


J er GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss I.. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education, Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sen-Buthing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physicul 'Traiuing; Special Terms for 

Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 

OODARD SCHOOL. 
S ANNE'S, ABBOTTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of Eugland School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework, Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A, Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class I 


HIGHFIELD, “HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 











HALF TERM ENTRIES, JUNE 10th. 

NANON - WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
_/J BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Chureh 
of Kugiand. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; lurge grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
QURREY HILLS. 

Me GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 

School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
seu level in 45 acres of grounds, 

Golf. Hockey, Ridine, Drivine. 


(joes SCHOOL, WATEORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 

VASTBOURN E.—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 

‘4 ROAD. Removed from Apsley Housce, Toryuay. MR. and MRS. C. 
\ x NDHAM RUBINSON RECELVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Edueation and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists. 
Gymmasiun, Playing-field, Riding, Swimming, Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad, 














~ KILDA’S COLLEGE, 12 and 13 Upper Belgrave 
Ke Koad, Durdham Down, Clifton, BRISTOL. Established 1861.— 
Spacious premises, facing the Dowus, specially adapted for the require- 
ments of a High-Class School. Exceptional advantuges for Colonial aud 
Foreign Pupils, or Elder Girls beyond the usual school age 


| pe ESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing fleld, tennis, swimming, ridin’. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holij avs —Misses ADOLPUUS and EVERY 





NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
X BRITON HILL.—Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
LOsSEUX. The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on MAY 9th, 





| Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. 





+ 
St: MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of i e 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, de. Viaiting Peele 





’ Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


(JHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL UALL, OXFORD, 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHRRINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries aud Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 4. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (lute Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mr. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All brauches and systems 
tanght. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qunlified teachers. 

MEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
imstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportmeut. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Ontdoor Games, Finishing Lessons:can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunsird, Dean of Norwich, Rt, Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rer, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

fNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Mussage, Anatomy, Pliysi- 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 

OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), gumes, dauciug, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, kc. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Seud for Prospectus. 
: ee CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newuham College, Cambridge, 
Historical bie rs Class I. ; lite Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
tenchers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
titieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Laneuages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 























K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Edueation. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
tiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
| Sbedhsciateatbes SCHOOL, DENBIGH, 
The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
JUNE 25th and 26th at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. The value 
of these Scholarships. which are intended mainly for the Daughters of Pro- 
fessional Men of limited means, is such as to reduce all expenses for boarding 
and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. Candidates must be approved by 
the Governors. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD. 
MISTRESS. Applications should be sent to the CLERK before June llth. 
Denbigh, May 7th, 1907. 


a ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
kK (for Daughters of Clergy aud Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK,. 

Special Bursaries for the Danghtera of Clergy only. 

TRALNING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY ‘TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Kectory, Warrmgton, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Thorough Education 
on modern hues. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paiuting. 
Pupiis prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities uf 
required. Ilealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


YROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—High-class 

ZF = BOAKDTNCG-sCHOUL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Honse 
stands in gro uds of tive acres, affording every tacility for Games, Gardening, 
&c. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 
from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 
‘ UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

; GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEEBS, 
F.R.H.S., and tirst-class Certiiicates.—Illustrate? Prospectuses on application, 


VOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and ‘lrammg Department for Studeuts. Climate very healthy 
und bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings, Education oa 
Mo.iern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Stat of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms mo ierate. 


acs EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Eutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 miua, 
from sea. PRKINCIPALS-- Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
* ©" COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
The ng 4 poet gat and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
oe ain and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


cols in the last ten years. 


7 YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 


SSION to this School. 
ADMIprospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


7LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Bay | yer gh the Univer- 
exT TEBM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
cities. NEXT TER Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
DOWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. above sea. Bracing. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
® Boarders. TWO VACANCIES IN SEPTEMBER (full all last year), 
Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
30 acres grounds. Swimming-bath, &c. 
anscieentammenet LESSENS 
IGGLESWICK SCHOO L— 
Gy SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th, 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools — Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 
wick School, Settle, Yorks. 


sk ie ee Be > Oe Be 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 

10th and llth. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered ; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden’s Nominations.—For 
iculars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 

jenalmoud, Perth, N.B. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop. swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 4th and Sth. Exhibitious for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. 


HERBORN & SCHOOL — 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa. 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 

17, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, und three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head- Master. hdlo, RCA ee BY ae! 
ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


i ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- MASTER or SECRETARY, 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 782. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil. 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 
Board and Tuition from Fifty cuineas. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter's School, York. 
































S =e. 3 D BC HOO LL. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


JERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Jumor School. quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
Srd to 5th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, d&c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiags. Five 
Koarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on July 17th, 18th, 19th.—For particulars 
apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Two Senior and Four Junior, June 20th and 21st.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, King’s College School, Wimbledon. 


UGBY SCHOOL. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
May 27th, 1907, 


_Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


NS TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
\) EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly _self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received, Prospectus 


























EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 
_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarskips, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Scuotarsuirs 

EXAMINATION on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the First of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSUIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year, Also a Scholarship for Army candidates. — 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ATH COLLEG E. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, at which 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, in value from £15 to £90 a year, will be awarded. 
All of these are open to Entrance Candidates.—Apply for particulars to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


{\PSOM COLLEG E.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


ALVERN.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arranged for. Exceptionally healthy surroundings, 
Scholarships.—Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern. 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 26th, 27th, and 28th, to fill up not less 
than five RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, three non-Residential Scholar- 
ships, and some Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 
Westminster School Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 
SCHOOL. 


( UNDLE 

There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
beginning TUESDAY, the 9th JULY, 1907, when the following Scholarships 
will be competed for, viz.:—One Scholarship of £70 a year; Three Scholar- 
ships of £40 a year; Six House Scholarships of £30 a year.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


MHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 


SCHOOL, 

















_ «Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAB. 
RAS teouR as COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


Approved by Army Council. Recognised by Conjoint Board of Colleges ot 
Physicians and Surgeons. Schvularships (£60-£30). ee 


W lLLaston SCHOOL, NANTWICH 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
TUESDAY, July 2nd.—For particulars of this, and of admission on tbe 
Foundation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


I | AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 
F SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 26th, 27th, 28th, 
15 Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. Three Scholarships and various 
Grants : med allotted to Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 


BURSA aEE pee 
SCHOOL, HOLT, 








RESHAM’S NORFOLK.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION JULY 4th and 5th. Two Open 

Scholarships £50. Four Scholarships £30 open to Norfolk Boys.—Applications 
must reach the HEAD-MASTER not later than the 20th June. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 


M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 


Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil under practical Farmer. 





FOREIGN. 





(HALE? CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ecentenl. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Prench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


} LEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
f FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for Freuch and English Examivations. 
German, English, and French Resideut Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Réri ruy 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


N "ESDAMES THAVENET and TAYLOR'S SCHOOL. 
Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Principal 
108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY-SUBR-SEINE 








(Pres Paris et le Bois du Boulogne). 
High-class Institution for Young Ladies. Under Protestant direction. 
OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaviug school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Rois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or othera 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 





22 application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, 





given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablouville, Neuilly, Paris, 
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PARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
EXPULSON and Miss METHEREL 

ent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing rs Painting in 

Studio, First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 


gm large gerden ip the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 


; ical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
ighest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue dn Docteur Blauche, Paris, 


URINGIA, GERMANY.—FRAU DR. SEYFARTH, 





Palais Augustenburg, GOTH. OFFERS BOARD and RESIDENCE, 
from 52 guineas German taught on modern methods. Beautiful scenery. 
Bracing. Hi fe eet Tatant society. Conservatorium of Music. 


Tennis, molt Late dinner. Private sitting-room for families. References to 
English Army and y, and to the English Chaplain, Dr. Makintosh, Gotha. 





RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING sues Refined comfort- 


able home, Spot a a ition. Family life. Excellent table. Large sissy 
rooms. portunity toacquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish ee. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 





NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


ESSBRS. HODGSON AND 
WILL SELL UCTION at their “Roo 
LANE, W.C., on WEDNESDAY ns 29th, and followin day, Se ease 
RARE’ VALUABLE, sod STAND D BOOKS, including 9 8 M3 


the LIBRARY OF G. and o thor Properise, eo rising 
Complete Set of the Re By 40 ‘vols. ; “Li rary compra 2 Ms 


Editions de Luxe of Chaucer, Spe’ Shakespeare, The : 4 
Pepys, Walpole, Strickland, Car ive.” Thackeras, Di Dickens “Geant tists, 
Meredith, and others ; Burton's Rratian Nights, 18 yols., and { Writings of 


Boccaccio, Rabelais, Cervantes, &ke., some With ‘co red strati: 
pepdoomely bound ; Mrs. Frankan’s: J. R. Smith; reach Art szalons Mod 
to Prud’hon, 2 yols., and other Modern Fine-Art Books; Nash's ie lt 
England, coloured ¢ copy, 4 vols. in 2; Westall and Owen's Picturesque T. 
on the Thames, and o Fine Books with Coloured Plates ; Boo 3 relating 


to America, including a copy of the excessively rare “ Aceotat of Pensilvani 
and West Jersey,” by Gabriel Thomas, with the 698 ; Books in Old 
English Literature ; Commonwealth Tracts and Pamp! irst Editions 


of Sterne, Cowper, Wordsworth, Browning (including Bells and 
ranates), Swin urne, and other Modern Poets. ‘A Collection ee ‘oa 
ezzotipt Engravings in a folio album; Engrayings relating to America, &., 
To be viewed aud Catalogues had, , 





Splendid centre for Mountai 


Ceasualagtn situated on the Lake of Thun. 3 . 
erms from 


climbing. ke trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
9UGaA RTI 2. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Evgland or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or seud fally detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, aud CO., 
who for more than 30 years have beeu closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, ‘Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in BNGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 
having an intimate knowledge of 














Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be Eoot to aid parents in their selection by 


sendipg (free of c e) Prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highhiebenmmense establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the foes to be Ds 
J. and J. PATO Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
ndon, E.C. Telephone : 5053 Central. 


CHOLASTIC AGENCY COMPANY, 
VEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 
Messrs. C, oy NICHOL, M.A. (Cantab.), and W. BLACKBUBN, M.A. 


a oy desiring qualified help in the choice of good Schools at home or 


of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools requiring Assistants. 
Ton Aenetent Tasters and Mistresses, Tutors or Governesses requiring positions 
You—are inyited to apply to us. 
We—are Universit neneold Si Schoolmasters, personally known to the Heads 
of most of the best Schools. 
You—are asked to particularly note that we do not. send indiscriminately the 
mes of Parents to Principals of Schools or bundles of Prospectuses to 
Fosunte, but recommend in each individual case only such Schools as we 
rsovaily know to be suitable to our clients’ requirements, 
Publishers of the ‘Scholastic Guide,” obtainable upon application. 
Schools valued and transferred. Partuerships a and Sales arr: unged. 


GICHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—THE DUNI- 
VERSITY SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. 3) supplies, FREE OF 
CHARGE, Prospectuses of the leading Euglish and Continental Schools, 
Fhe Department is under the personal control of the Principal, an experienced 
tionist and former University Lecturer, who willadvise parents. Please 

state full requirements.— —122 REGENT STREET, w. 


EN (Est. 1853.) 
A DVICE as | 





as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—Tho 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a wate of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,k. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craveu Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ryNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, ‘Trafalear Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
« Tritorm, London.” —— No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ISS DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, READINGS, 
and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE an 

Kindred Subjects; reads with Private Pupils; Examines ; an helps Students 
by letter and in her Reading Society. For information abont her Meet- 
ings for the Study of Literature apply by letter.—143 King Henry's Road, 
London, N.W. sy 
XOUTHSEA.—A FEW ‘PEOPLE TAKEN in LADY’S 
Ss WELL-FUENISHED HOUSE. Central; good neighbourhood. Suited 
to refined people who require home—temporary or otherwise. Good food ; 
every comfort. An opportunity for girls wishing change of air. Full par- 
tieulars given. 2 gs. inclusive.—‘‘ Montrose,” Yarborouch Road, 


T\EVONSHIRE._LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea aud moorland, Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 lis. 
weekly. —Prospectus frota PROPRIETOR. 


BS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages English and Foreigu Short- 
hand. Young ig ladies t 1 for ial Posts. 
YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work erred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, we, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in ®& Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


ceected ont equi tor the treatment of G suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experien icaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, oye ys Ww. GRISEWOOD, 2 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 






































oorner FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


FOUNDED IN 1875. 


The object of this Society is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection or 
putting animals to death by torture under any “Scientific” pretext whatever, 
To call on the Legislature for less would be to admit the principle (and thereby 
perpetuate the enormity) that man is justified in selfishly inflicting agony on 
the innocent. 

Opponents of the Slave Trade agitated not for restriction but abolition, 
The wrongs perpetrated by man on animals are even more dire than those 
inflicted by him on his own species, The Abolition of Slavery was an act of 
high Christian philanthropy. It is no less noble or less Christian to stop the 
sufferings of other helpless creatures of our God. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIETY WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Socicty, and crossed “ Lloyds Bank." 


VHE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Instituted to uphold the fundamental principles of the British Con- 
stitution—personal liberty and personal responsibility—and to limit 
functions of governing bodies accordingly. 








PUBLICATIONS: Presidential Address, by Lord Hugh Cecil; “ wotemat 
and Municipal 'Trading,”’ by the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C, Z.., 


** Old-Age Pensions—the Letter Way,” by Sir William Charice Bart. ; a 
Payment of Members (of the House of Commons),” J. St. Loe 
Strachey ; “The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1968," by Sir Arthur 


Clay, Bart.; &c., &, 
Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 


Association, from 
H. RB. BEASLEY. Secretary, 

9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
£ 19s. 64—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 
FJORDS AND NORTH CAPE, 216 16s. 

NO NIGHT TRAVELLING Swiss Tours 
LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZEBMATT, TERRBITET. 
Full particulars of H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE, 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
(4 DAYS OPEN SEA). 














—* Weekly Service from Ti 1. 
eekly rvice from verpoo. 
TO ‘LAKE ERIE’ veuesrsue 7,550 tons May 22nd, 
CANADA. | ‘EMPRESS OF IRBTAND * meaKut? 14,00 tons... May Sist, 


For passages apply C. F. Bly.. 62-65 Charing Croas, 8.W., 67 King William 
St treet, E. a, or Local Agents. 
224 days; 


THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAP PAN, 
CHINA, 27$ days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEB ALAND. 


se: — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED, Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Olergymen 
and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free ticulars, Inquiries 
solicited, Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send by return any Musical 
Publication at lowest current ae Immenge stocks, Our 4 
Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. © Free by 
—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, = 
E.C.; and at Edinburgh, Birmingham, , Brighton, &e, 


25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 
Tales, 1883; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, s 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, ” Second uneral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; ‘Omar Khayyam, peper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1855; Jesse's George wyn, + vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1858 ; Gardiuer’s History, vols., 1363; Ourzon's Pergia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds's Italian Lit. 33 2 vols., 1851 ; 
Desperate Remedies, 4 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 187 ; Jave Eyre, 
3 vols., 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, "ass or 1908; 
Che ance r, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill's Poems, 8 vols., 1844. —EDWARD BAKER’ $ 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. nea 


OOKS.—We offer Gautier's Works, Mad. de Maupin, n, &¢., 
24 vols., £8 18s, 6d., cost £18 net; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
£13 13s. ; Ency. Brit., 35 ‘vols., £12 ; Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., 
£4 4s. Catalogues freo. All books sup lied, State wants. Books bought.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
HEAP BOOKS. —Just ready, H. J. Gtaiaber’ 8s May Cata- 
logue of Publishers’ R K BARGAINS, inall 
Branches of Literature. Alsoa Catalogue ut French Books, and of Current 
Literature at Discount Prices.—H. J. GLAISHER, Bemainder and Discount 
Bookseller. 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 


C AREY’S 
With the English Meanings, 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 











OOKS WANTED, 

















London; Published by the Statiosens’ Comranr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
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Memorials of 

ARTHUR HEBER THOMAS 
. and 

Records of the 


STEEP 
RAMNAD MISSION 
ASCENT S.P.G. 1532-1906. 


By F. G. F. T. 


ther with a Prefatory Note by the 
= Hon. Mrs. GELL. 
: r ri 22 Illustrations 

Cloth, 262 pages, with 22 1 ’ 
price 5s. net ; post-free, 5s. 4d. 


THE 





London: BEMROSE and SONS, Limited, 
4 SNOW HILL, E.C.; and DERBY. 





y ED on TreEspar, in one volume, 
| Pg with two Portraits, four 
Pians, and Engraved Vignette, price 15s. net. 

SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 
SCOTLAND IN THE YEARS 1744-1746. By 
Davip, Lorp Excuo. Printed from the Original 
Mauuscript at Gosford. With a Memoir and 
Annotatious by the Hon. Evan Cuarteris. 

Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, & all Booksellers. 
London: Simpsny, Marswacy, Hamitton, Keyt 

avd Co., Ltd. 


SERMONS BY THE 
REV. CHARLES VOYSEY, 


Teaching the Foundation and Beliefs 
of a simple, reasonable Religion, 
jl be sent GRATIS and POST-FREE to any one 
pam + to Mr. AUMONIER, 82 Hindes Road, 
Harrow. 
N.B.—All correspondence will be regarded as 
private and confidential. _ 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR, 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. proved Scientific Triumph. 
iF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention 

endorsed by eminent aurists. 


A 





Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 
TULE CO 


86 Qneen's Roed. Rrichton. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital .......0..0+s0+seseeeeer +008 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... ..........000000s+-0++++-+- 1,120,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £4,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BIU.LS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australiana 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss ‘Puacxrrar. 

the COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quautities at the rate 
of 10s. rf 100, op application to the SECRETAKY, 
Ceutral Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Brid::e 
Boad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY aud 
CU., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBLe my ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. tery. 
dom os sh m G 86... OME. OF 2 


Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, 1 12 6... 0163... 082 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Svutha mpton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 
§ 


Street, Business Letters should be addressed 


to Tue PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner bt ey" i ¥ quality 

of this wine will be foun ualto } 

wine usually sold at pouab bigher “6 as 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
wilh from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kaviway Siation, moluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions veceived by, THE OLD CoRNER 
BooksToRrE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
U.S.A, ; 


field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S THE 


INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 


BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 


U.8.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Tuk SusscripTion NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 


Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 


Lispraky, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 


Hanotp A. WILSON Company, Ltp.,, 35 


King Street West, Tvronto, Canada; A. 


T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Stree, 


Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BUOKSELLING Dep6r, Cairo and Port Said ; 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AnD GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIF AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 


and W.C. Riesy, Adelaide. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be kad by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


ROBINSON &  SLEAVER, LTD., 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’ : 
CAMBRIC Leties  26°°" | Rae 
Gents 3/6 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 


“Th h Ci ~ 
POCKET tonwsor < Cuecese 
SAMPLES & P : 
tists Post raee HANDKERCHIEFS 


ve 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 4 
COLLARS, Gentlemen’s¢-fold, from 4/11 





TRISH pordos. Cute for Ladies 5/1, Gentle 
Sorgen 

COLLARS, CUFFS, °° 3% 

& Bodies 

SAMPLES & PRICE © Cloth a8 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per }-doz. 





(to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-<Joz. 


_ Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of thes 
Goods should be sent to 
40p DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ts ne “ K” 

Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“hk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovury MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour OLIVINE 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 














Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 
WOOLLEN 
BALLYMENAGH Ootten 
GRUAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OvurTsiDE PaGs (when available) 14 Gurngas, 






0 

Half-Page (Column) ..... 6 0 

Quarter-Page (Haif-Column).. 38 3 0 

Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 

Half Narrow Column.......... 2320 

Quarter Narrow Oolumn ...... 1-1-0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) .occcccccccscccccesece 880 

CoMP ANIES, 
Outside Tage .....cssescecees £16 16 0 
Inside Page .....csecceccesees Milt 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(halt- 
width), d>.; avd ls. a live for every additional tine 
(coniatiuing on an average twelve iwords) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, balf-width of page, 128. an inch, 


Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 


Broad column jollowing “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inc 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Offica, 





i WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Special Extra Number. 


JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A.: 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 


Author of the “Life of John Russell, R.A.,” “ Richard Cosway, 
R.A.,” “ Velasquez,” and numerous other works. 


The continued appreciation in the value of Downman Drawings 
has been one of the most important features in the art market 
during the past decade, 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR AND MONOCHROME. 
Price 5s. net; cloth bound, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Book is now on Sale, and the Edition Is strictly limited, 


PUBLISHERS :— 
“THE CONNOISSEUR,” CARMELITE HOUSE, LONDON, EC. 


MAPLE & CO | 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - 


MAPLE & CO LONDON PARIS 





is. 6d. net, in cloth. 
TO DELIGHT. 


ON SALE AT 


SURE 


The TIMES Book Club. WILLINGS’ Bookstalils. 
DENNY, Strand. REEVES, High Holborn. 
WESTELL, Charing Cross Road. 


Aliso at 


ARMY and NAVY STORES, WARINGS, BARKER'S, 
HARROD'S, PARKINS and GOTTOS, WHITELEY’S, &c. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


contains the jollowing :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXXI. Charles Lounsbury’s 
Will. By Roruexan Hurst. 
A WILTSHIRE STREAM. 
COUNTRY CHARACTERS. 
A NEW BIG-GAME RIFLE. 
THE COMPETENT WHIP. 
THE DISHONEST CHAUFFEUR. 
The Turf—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For ail 
letters marked ** Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also he paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country” at the top of the 
Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Sireet, Holborn, W.C. 





is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





Applications for Conies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


THE WRITER’S 
RIGHT HAND, 


Waterman’s 
ideal FOUNTAIN 


PEN 
Makes a busy day shorter, a heavy batch of 
correspondence lighter, a hard day’s work 
at the desk easier. Work with a Waterman’s 
Ideal becomes a pleasure; the toil of the pen, 
once a drudgery, becomes a new delight. 


AS RECENTLY SUPPLIED TO H.M. THE KING, 


21/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for 
Catalogue post-free from 


LONDON, 


Prices: 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 

Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 

HARDTMUTH, 12 GOLDEN LANE, 
(New York: 173 Broadway.) 


lL. & C. EC, 





e ; TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity aud thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR, 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
** Best popular violin school before the public.”—Atrrep Gipsoy. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA. Part IT. 
(GALILEI—HUYGENS). No. 672 of SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, forming the above, 
consists of a most interesting Collection of important Works: 
chiefly old and rare, on Mathematica, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Kindred Subjects. 

Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C.; or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 








Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS....... £63,000,000. 











JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
_\ or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARBY INTEREST 
BOCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 





In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





epon matiers of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, dut 
to the PUBLISHER, Z Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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TWO BOOKS 


ONE FOR THE OPERA 


THE OTHER FOR 


THE OPEN 
AIR 


THE WAGNER STORIES 
BY FILSON YOUNG. 5/- net. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘ What Charles Lamb 
accomplished for Shakespeare, Mr. Filson Young, in 
this beautifully-equipped volume, has sought to 
achieve for Wagner, and his attemot apvears to us 





to be entirely crowned with success. The task, it 
may be said at once, was no easy one. As the 
author reminds us in his preface, so many novices, 
when they are first introduced to Wagner's work, 
are so overwhelmed by the enthusiasm of well- 
meaning friends that they go to the theatre in a 
state of acute mental confusion. They are instructed 
beforehand to keep open ears for leading motives, 
to look out for subtleties of musical characterisa- 
tion, and generally to prepare themselves for such 
an intricacy of impressions that they are at a loss 
what to expect, or how to listen. All such tangle of 
the sensibilities Mr. Filson Young's book would 
sweep away at once. All that is necessary, he says, 
is that the auditor should know beforehand what the 
opera is about, and have some sympathetic know- 
ledge of the characters to whom he is to be intro- 
duced. And just this amount of information and of 
intellectual sympathy his admirably-phrased and 
sensitive narrative is precisely calculated to convey. 
We are inclined to doubt whether the thing could be 
better done. Mr. Filson Young takes each opera and 
tells its story in the sequence of events as they are 
represented on the stage, but this is only the frame- 
work of his scheme. The real heart of the work 
consists in its intimate interpretation, not only of 
the words which are put into the actors’ mouths, but 
of the musical accompaniment which gives those 
words their full expression. His story, therefore, 
becomes an attempt to reproduce the emotional 
atmosphere of the whole scene, giving equal value 
to the intellectual and the spiritual significance of 
poetry and music together. This, it need hardly be 
pointed out, is a most difficult thing to do; but Mr. 
Filson Young, we believe, has done it with no 
uncertain touch. He is wonderfully adroit in trans- 
ferring the intangible essence of music into words. 
wate Mr. Filson Young has carried out his interesting 
scheme with skill and sympathy. His book is one 
in which every student of music, whether novice or 
adept, will find much to admire, and much that is 
both suggestive and illuminating.” 

















The Daily News says:—‘The author has the gift 
of narrative, and of a style that compels attention, 


and creates the right atmosphere. More than that, 














he has succeeded in suggesting the symbolical 
meaning of the dramas, from ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
to ‘Parsifal,” without actually stating them. He 
makes the stories carry their own meaning, which, 
of course, is what the dramas should do. There have 
been sO many crude and unliterary versions in 
narrative form of Wagner's music dramas, that 
Mr. Filson Young's stories should become 
a text-book for the uninitiated.” 





E. GRANT RICHARDS 
7 Carlton Street 
London 
S.W. 


THE POCKET BOOK 
OF POEMS AND SONGS 
FOR THE OPEN AIR 
BY EDWARD THOMAS. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ One 
thing is certain about a book of selec- 
tions which Mr. Edward Thomas has 
made: there will be nothing bad in 
it, nothing common or untrue. There 
is something wunerrine about his 
judgment of verse. His instinct for 
excelience is like a pointer’s for game, 
and he wil! roam a whole waste moor- 
land of poems untiringly till suddenly 
he stops short, and says, ‘ There you 
are!’ Nothing can lead him astray, 
neither friendship, nor reputation, 
nor advertisement. His feeling for 
the right thing is inexorable, and in 
his prose essays I have often smiled 
with pleasure at the sureness with 
which he springs upon it. The verse 
may be new, unknown, and, what is 
still more puzzling, it may be unequal, 
but if there is any good in it, any 
freshness, charm, or reality, this 
hound of criticism will put it up. 
That kind of discernment does not 
come without learning. Unconscious 
and unrealised at the back of it all lies 
the long and patient study, the train- 
ing of the whole intellect and character 
that makes the sense infallible. But 
the sense itself is as much the gift of 
God as true poetry is, ani of the two 
ex‘reme rarities I hardly know which 
is rarer. 

In this anthology, then, we need 
have no fear; there will be nothing 
evil, nothing abhorrent. We are 
in no danger, as we happily turn 
a corner, of being brought up by the 
‘ Recessional’ going full blast. But 
it would be interesting to find out 
where the positive distinction of the 
volume lies. For, like all good an- 
thologies, it has a distioctio: and a 
personality, from which a good reader 
might conjecture the author’s mind 
almost as accurately as from a book 
of essays...... It is in the anonymous 
poems and the folk songs that Mr. 
Thomas's book is specially strong. A 
fine confidence is needed to insert so 
many things that have the shelter of 
no great name ; indeed, of no name at 
all...... But th: anonymous things in 
this volume, how fine thev all are!” 


The book has Coloured End-Papers 
designed by William Hyde, and 
is bound in lambskin gilt, 
5s. net; or in cloth 
gilt, 4s. net. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


“ No Imaginative writer, indeed, from the author of the 
Odyssey down to Dumas and Steyenson, could ever in 
his wildest dreams have rivatied such a tale as the life 
of Garibaidi,”—Dar News. 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE 


OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘England in the Age of Wycliffe,” &c 
With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations, 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


“A work of the highest importance as an authority 
as well as of absorbing interest.” 
—NOTES AND QUERIES. 
“Fact is not only stranger than fiction, but it is 
almost as often much more interesting, and Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s fascinating story of ‘Garibaldi’s Defence 
of the Roman Republic’ is worth, for its supreme human 
interest, any dozen modern noyels.” 
—DAILY EXPRESS. 
** The book will certainly not be found dull by the most 
ardent, devotee of sensational stories....... Mr. Trevelyan 
deserves to be congratulated on a work which will add 
much to the reputation he has already gained as an 
historian and a man of letters,” —The TIMES. 


“Mr. Trevelyan does not believe that history, because 
it is scholarly, must necessarily be dull, or that its 
dignity is offended by picturesque incident and vivid 
phraseology. He has made his book, to use a common 
comparison, as interesting as a novel; that is to say, 
it is much more interesting than ninety-nine out of 
every hundred works of fiction.” —STANDARD. 








** The learned editor has performed a very useful work 
in publishing this singularly suggestive volume.” 


—The TIMES. 
THE IRISH PARLIAMENT, 


1775. From 
an Official aud Contemporary Manuscript. E aited, with an Introduction 
and mix, by WILLiaM 


UNT, ny D.Litt., President of the Royal 
His I Sotiety. S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* Castlereagh declared that in peoinialbie the extinction of the Irish 
Parliament he was buying up “the fee-simple of Irish corruption.” The 
corrupt state of the Parliament, as it existed before ‘“Grattan'’s Parliament,” 
and the part taken by the Crown in corrupting it, are illustrated by a secret 
document compiled in 1775, probably by Sir John Blaquiere, the Chief 
Secretary, which forms the text of this volume. It gives a list of the two 
Houses, With notices of the favonts that members had received from the 
Government as inducoments to support the Castle by their votes, and of 
their conduct in Parliament. 


HIS GRACE THE STEWARD AND THE 


TRIAL OF PEERS : a Novel Inquiry into a Special Branch of Constitu- 
tional Government founded entirely upon Original Seurces of Information, 
and extensively upon hitherto unprinted materials. By L. W, Vexyoy 
Harcourt. 8vo, lés, net. 

*,* The first part of this book contains a history of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Stewardship of England. The position and functions of this (so- 
called) first great officer of State ave considered in detail. The second part 
deals with the jadicium parium, and its application in England to the trial of 





peers of the realm. The development of the principle is tracel from early | 
when by means, it is contended, of | 


times down to the reign of Henry VIIL. ; 
deliberate forgery the Court of the Steward of England had become an estab- 
lished institution. The whole work is based upon original documents, of 
which many have never before been printed, 


IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 








CONTRASTS 
By the Rev. Epwanp Parson Tenner, A.M., formerly President of 
Colorado College, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


*.* The classified facts and authorities presented in this volume have been 
gathered in many eo as a contribution towards the practical settlement of 
certain q ative relixion, maiuly in applic xtion of the principle 
of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, to the five great religions 
of the world. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes. 
** More charming gift-books of the kind could hardly be conceived.”—Booxse.ier. 


NEW AND OLD LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
By —~ eee Layae. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 
3s. ne 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
EUROPE & THE TURKS 


The Cause and Cure of the Trouble in the Balkan 
Peninsula. By NOEL BUXTON, sometime mp, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, 


R.N., F.R.S., “‘ The Circumnavigator.” By ARTHUR 
KITSON. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8yo, 
15s. net. 

No thorough and exhaustive Life of Captain Cook has appeared since 1836, 
although much information concerning his life and adventures has come 
to light since then. This voJume gives a full record of his life, of his 
msg service iu the war in Canada in 1759, and of his voyages round the 
wor 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by STEPHEN 
WHEELER. With Portrait, 9s. net. 
This “Commentary,” written in 1811 and suppressed before publication, 


contains a critical study of the great personalities, political questions, and 
social amusements of the days of Fox, Pitt, and Burke. 





“We must not part company with this welcome and valuable piece of 
literary salvage without thanking the editor for his brief and poiuted notes, 
They are models of commentary, since they tell us precisely what we want 
for understanding the text, neither more nor less.""—Oullvok. 


IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS. 


Written from a Strategical and Commercial Aspect. 
With Special Reference to the Japanese Alliance. 
By Colonel A. M. MURRAY, R.A. With a Preface by 
Field-Marshal. The EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With 
Maps and Illustrations, 12s. net, 


“We do not remember a book that conveys in so concise and readablea 
form such a clear idea of oar Imperial responsibilities, and of the weak spots 
in our chain of defences, as we find in this volume. It purports to discuss our 
Imperial outposts from a strategical and commercial aspect, with special 
reference to the Japanese Alliance; but it does more than this, for it indicates 
our danger-points in various parts of the world.”—Qutlook. 


LORD DUNRAVEN 
ON DEVOLUTION. 
THE OUTLOOK IN_ IRELAND. 


The Case for Devolution and Conciliation. By the 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUNRAVEN, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Englishmen will cordially echo his wish that 
Irishmen of different classes and creeds would 
soberly and peacefully betake themselves to 
the consideration of Irish affairs.”—SPECTATOR. 


‘*Lord Dunraven presents the case in moderate 
and judicial terms.....The clear and direct 
manner of his treatment gives every possible 
advantage to his reasoning criticism, which will 
meet with the attention it invites from both 
sides of the Irish Channel.”—GLOBE. 


** All who take serious part in that discussion 
should be glad to welcome this clear and earnest, 








*,* This is a New Edition of Mr. Lang’s *‘Letters to Dead Authors,” 
first issued in 1886, with seven additional letters. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF: 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. By Stanter Werman. 
With  ecmeecenees feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 


Ss, net. CD le 
LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


a Story of the 





,| yet unrhetorical statement of the case for 


New Ex lition. Devolution.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN 1 VOL. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


By the Right Hon. 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 


Crown Svo, 2s. net. [English Men of Letters. 





The GUARDIAN.—“Professor Raleigh has written a book upon 
Shakespeare which it is pure delight to read from the lightness 
and allusiveness of the style.......I1¢ has all the charm of discursive 
conversation.” 





FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 


Apologia Fro Fide Mea. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A thoughtful, earnest, and really beautiful work.” 
TRIDUNE.—“ His ‘ Apologia pro fide’ glows with eloquence, with intense 
enthusiasm, and, above all, with an unclouded spirit of happiness. 
DAILY NEWS.—*“ Vigorous, bold, and often inspiring essays.” 
ou TLOD i —“*A book of much, beauty and vigour of thought.” 





SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek 
Education from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, Craven 
University Scholar, and Senior Chancellor’s Medallist (1905). 
Edited by M. J. RENDALL, of Winchester College, with the 
Assistance of Dr. Sanpys, Dr. Henny Jackson, E. D. A 
MorsHeaD, and others. LUlustrated from Greek Vases, 8vo, 
4s. net. 

Dr. A. W. VERRALL says, in the course of a short Preface :-—‘* The actual 
achievement has a substautive value independent of any personal considera 
tion. No English book, perhaps no extant book, covers the same ground, or 
brings together so cc mveniently the materials for studyiug the subject of 
ancient | Gooek education.” 





By ARTHUR PATERSON, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WHITEHALL REVIEW.—“ Altogether, a fine piece of literary w ork, quite 
distinct from, and age rior to, the ordinary run vf novels of the day.’ 
THE POCKET “HARDY.” 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each ; or limp leather, 3s. Gd. net each, 


THE WELL-BELOVED. 





A VICTOR OF SALAMIS. A Tale of the 
Days of Xerxes, Leonidas, and Themistocles. By WILLIAM STEARNS 
DAVIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE BIRTH OF THE NATION: “Jamestown, 


1007. By Mrs. ROGER A. Pr RY¢ on. Illustrated, Crown | Bv0, 7 7s. 6d. net. 


| 
WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST MATHE- 
MATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military Academy 
and the Royal Military College for the years 1597-1906 inclusive. Edited 
ws. J. BEOOKSMITH, B.A, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM. 
By DAVID FUILIFSON, D.D. Extra Crown Svo, ed 6d. net. 


———EEE 








THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN GOVERN- 


MENT. A Study of the Constitution: its Origin, Influence, and Relation 
to Democracy. By Professor J. ALLEN SMITH, LL.B. Crown 8v0, 
5a. net. 


THE FEDERAL POWER OVER CARRIERS 
~_— —_— By Lb. PARMALEE PRENTICL. Crown 
vo, 6s. 6d. net. 








MACHILL AN and €0..1 san. London. 
THE ‘GIRLS? SCHOOL YEAR- BOOK. 
(PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 


Second Annual issue, 1907, 


Issued each Easter. Order your copy annually, 
New and Complete List of Public Secondary Schools for Girls, 
An Index of Secondary-School Mistresses. 


Every professional detail of Secondary Education for Girls, 

A guide to Girls’ Education at School and after School. Truthful facts, not 
faucies, as to Professions and Openings for Women. Valuable reference 
tables. Articles on Universities, Medicine, Art Training, Music, Civil Service, 
Games, Examinations. 


Price 2s. 6d. net from any Bookseller, or post-free 2s. 10d. from SWAN 


[OUTDOOR ‘BOOKS. 


JUST READY. NEW EDITION. 
With 12 Coloured Plates and 57 other Illustrations, 2/6. 


By the Rev. Grorcs Henstow, M.A., F.LS., EGS. 
Examiner in Botany for the College of Preceptors, Author 
of “ Botany for Beginners,” &c. 

The Nation says :—*‘* The chief feature of the book is a key to the orders 
and genera in terms of a simple and valuable floral formula. We have not 
seen certainty more nearly reached in floral classification.’ 

The School Guardian says:—‘It is admirably suited alike for the private 
student and as a class book.”’ 


BY-PATHS IN NATURE. 

By Frayx Stevens. With numerous Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2/6. 
EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH 
NATURAL HISTORY. rourty eEp:TIon. 

A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature-Photography. 
By W. Percivat Wrsteiu, F.L.S. With an Entootnetion by the Right 
Hon. Loxp Avesury. Large crown 8vo0, cloth gilt, 

HOME LIFE IN BIRD-LAND. 

By Outver G, Pree, Author of “ Woodland, Field, and Shore.” Demy 

8vo, cloth gilt, with 4 Coloured Plates and over 80 other Illustrations 

from Photographs taken direct from Nature by the Author, 6/- net. 

WOODLAND, FIELD, AND SHORE. 

Wild Nature Depicted with Pen and Camera. 

By O.iver G. Pree, Author of “In Bird-Land with Field-Glass and 

Camera."’ With 2 Coloured Plates and 101 Engravings of Birds, Animals, 

and Insects, from Photographs taken direct from Nature by the Author, 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3/6. 

NATURE: THROUGH MICROSCOPE AND CAMERA. 

By Ricnarp Kerr, F.G.S., F.R.A.S. Illustrated with 65 Photo-micro- 

graphs, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6/- net. 

NATURE, Curious and Beautiful. 

By Ricuanp Kerr, F.G.S8., F.R.A.S. With 69 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 3/6. 

RAMBLES WITH NATURE STUDENTS. 
By Mrs. Brigatweys. With 130 Illustratious, large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2/6. 

THROUGH A POCKET LENS. 


By Hewxnry Scuerrey. Profusely Illustrated, cloth gilt, 1/6 net, 
INSECT LIVES AS TOLD BY 
THEMSELVES. 

By Epwarp Smpsox. With many Llustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 1/6. 
THE BROOK AND ITS BANKS. 


By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With many Illustrations, imperial 16mo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 6/- 


LONDON: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. ; and all Booksellers 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT 
and MR. ANSTRUTHER: 


Being the Letters of an Independent Woman. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘ELIZASETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 
6s. 


The SPECTATOR cays:—“Rose Marie's letters are brimful 
ef humorous description, and the minor cheracters add 
immecensely to the entertainment of the story.” 


LETTERS OF A BETROTHED, 


ae 1813. DURING THE GERMAN WAR OF LIBERATION. 
By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM, Translated by LEONARD 
HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits, large post 8vo, 5s. net. 
The Tripuxe says: —‘* The book reveals a charming, simple-hearted, faithfal 
personality And as a human document these letters certainly have a 
romantic and pathetic interest. 


THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE: 


introductory Observations. Ly Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, 
G.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Just published. 
*.* The book affords a succinct summary of studies for many years.. Its main 
object is te show the value—indeed the necessity—of a kuowledge of 
naval history. 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. By 
A.C. BENSON. SECOND INIPRESSION. 7s. Gd. net. 
Morning Post.—‘ This is a book to be read, not only for its imcidental 
beauties, but also for a very striking picture of the beauty of refinement, 
both moral and spiritual.’ 


THE PAPERS OF A_ PARIAH. 


By the Rev. FATHER HUGH RENSON, Author of “The Light 
lnvisible,” &c. Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 
Datry Curonicite.—‘* The whole book, no matter what our individual aspect 
may be, is profount diy interesting, and jutellectually refreshing.” 


THE LETTERS OF ONE: a Study 
in Limitations. By CHARLES HABE PLUNEBTT. 65s. net. 

Darr News.—* The letters are full of deliberate and, in places, dis- 

tinguished writing ; and the book is the work of one who has capacity for 

understanding human complexity and the workings of the human epirit,” 














SONNENSCHEIN and CO., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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From CHATTO and WINDUS’S LIST. 





THE BOOK 


THE COLOUR 


OF THE SUMMER. 


OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A. With an Introduction by M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A. Fully Illustrate 


after 60 Water-Colour and Sepia Drawings 


by the Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO, 


Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 


*,* Also 250 Numbered Copies on Large Paper, the Plates Mounted, and the Binding in Whole Parchment, 42s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘* Many and beautiful as the varieties of ‘colour books’ published during the last few years have undoubtedly 
teen, we doubt if any has excelled the exquisite volume now before us, whether for pictorial skill or spiritual suggestiveness......the 
wonderful collection of London pictures in which the young Japanese artist, Mr. Yoshio Markino, sets forth the variety and the 
infinite poetry of the colour of our glittering metropolis. In Mr. Markino’s pictures the whole secret of London beauty seems spread 


before the eyes. 


school, but it is hls suggestiveness rather than his detail which makes its abiding impression upon the observer. 
A more delightful reminder of the wealth of his natural heritage no Londoner could 


the hidden colours of life become manifest. 
possibly desire.” 


The GRAPHIC says :—‘“‘ Will to very many, probably to most persons, be the revelation of a very fino artist. 


Mr. Markino is accurate as a draughtsman, with that sensitive accuracy which characterises all the Japanese 


Under his touch, 


Has anybody ever 


really seen London before? These sixty wonderful little pictures make it seem very doubtful. They are every-day scenes, perfectly 


familiar to millions of eyes. 


They are realistic to the minutest detail. 
each is a pictorial poem....... Moreover, Yoshio Markino is a beautiful draughtsman as well as colourist. 
duction] speaks of his having quite naturally engrafted Western methods and practice on to Eastern vision and Eastern taste. 


There is neither exaggeration nor suppression. And yet 
Mr. Spielmann [in his intro-~ 
We 


hardly think so. The graft is rather of impressionism, or more properly of insight, upon the severest realism—a combination which 


only genius of a very rare and high order can explain. 


These chapters [Mr. Loftie’s text] are in effect a solid, but at the same time thoroughly readable, antiquarian treatise, brought 
well up to the most recent results of often original research, and well worthy of an authorship recognised as a guarantee for 


accurate statement and judicious criticism.” 


—_—_, 





JULIE DE LESPINASSE. 


By the MARQUIS DE SEGUR. Authorised English Version. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, from the only authentic Portrait of Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, by CARMONTELLE. Demy 8vo, Art Linen, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

**One of the most enthralling and touching books that have been published 
of late years.”"—Spectator. 

“ As in a mirror in these pages the brilliant society of that wonderful epoch 
is depicted." —Standard. 

** The value and interest of the work are bevond all question.”"—Morning Post. 

“A valuable work...... Something of her history......has been used by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in ‘ Lady Rose's Daughter,’ but here is a case in which truth 
is at least as strange as fiction.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘*A fascinating biographical study.”—Truth. 


% 
MOLIERE: a Biography. 

By H.C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. Withan Introduction by THOMAS F. 
CRANE, Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell University. With 
Index, Bibliography, and 10 Illustrations specially drawn by Jos. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A thoroughly workmanlike and eminently readable presentation of 

Moliére......At once scholarly and popular.”—Daily Telegraph. 

JUST READY.—A New Edition, Revised, with an Appendix giving an 

Account of all Important Recent Discoveries. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY: 


A General Description of the Heavens. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Translated by J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.5S. With 3 Plates and 288 Ilius- 
trations, royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


VENICE. 


By BERYL DE SELINCOURT and MAY STURGE-HENDERSON. With 
30 Illustrations in Colour after Water-Colour Drawings by Bearvatp 
Barratt, A.B.W.S. Feap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

*," Also a limited number of copies on Large Paper, the Plates Mounted 
and the binding in whole parchment, 21s net. : 
“The pictures...... are full of delicacy and sunshine. The writing is worthy 
of the subject. It shows not only a keen appreciation of the varied beauty of 


Venice, but also a sense of style...... Colour-books are rarely so well written.” 
—Evening Standard, 


SWITZERLAND & ITS PEOPLE. 


Written by CLARENCE ROOK. Painted by EFFIE JARDINE (Mrs, 
James JanpixE). With 80 Full-page Plates, 56 being Reproductions from 
Water-Colours, and 24 in Half-tone on Tiut from Photographs by G., B, 
Batuaxce. Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 

*,* Also a limited number of copies on Large Paper, the Plates Mounted, 

and the binding in full parchment, 42s. net. 
“A good book to look at and to read...... bound both to please anh fe profit,” 
—Spectator, 
** Worthy of its subject, and that is its sufficient eulogy.”—Scotsman. 
“A very desirable book......Mrs. Jardine’s coloured plates alone would con- 





stitute a treasure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





New Volumes of THE KING’S CLASSICS. 
General Editor: Professor I GOLLANCZ, D.Litt. 


“Scholars will find satisfaction no less than the literary layman or simple lover of good reading, because competent scholars in every case have 


supervised this series.”—Athenzum. 


Haif-bound boards or red cloth, 1s. 6d. net; quarter-vellum, 28. 6d. net per volume. 


35. WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG. 
Mediwval Students’ Songs. Translate] from 
‘ the Latin, with an Essay, by JOHN ADDING. 
TON SYMONDS. [Published. 


36, 37. GEORGE PETTIE’S PETITE 
PALACE OF PETTIE HIS PLEASURE 
Now first reprinted under the Editorship of 
Professor I, GOLLANCZ, [At press. 


TIn two volumes, 


KEMPLING. 


WOMEN. 





39. THE ROYAL POETS OF ENGLAND 


AND SCOTLAND. 
Now first Collected and Edited by W. BAILEY | 
Frontispiece Portrait of King | 
James I. of Scotland. 


41. CHAUCER’S LEGEND OF GOOD, 


In Modern English, with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by Professor W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. | 


| 43. SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE’S ESSAY 
| ON GARDENS, [At press. 

Together with other Carolean Essays on 
Gardens. Edited, and with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by A. FORBES SLEVEKING, F.S.A. 


| 46. DANTE’S VITA NUOVA. 

The Italian Text with D. G. ROSSETTI'S 
| Translation on the opposite page. Introduction 
| and Notes by Professor H. OELSNER, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Romance Literature, Oxford 
University. [At press. 


[At press. 


(Immediately. 





THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in announcing the immediate inauguration of a Series of volumes under the title of “‘ THE SHAKESPEARE 
CLASSICS,” in which will be issued, under the General Editorship of Professor I. GOLLANCZ, an important Series of reprints embodying the Romances, 


Novels, and Plays used by Shakespeare as the direct sources and originals of his plays. 
The ‘* Shakes 


The Photogravure 
Whole gold brown velvet persian, 4% net. 


will consist of not less than twelve nor more than twenty volumes. 
on paper 6$ by 53 inches, gilt tops, in the following styles. 
Publication will recommence in September. 

Quarter-bound antique grey boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Series—forming one section of THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY— 
will be issued in general style as the ‘‘ King’s Classics,’ but 


are Classics” 
Vols. I. and II, in June, 


rontispieces reproduce the Original Title-pages, 


Three-quarter vellum, Oxford side-papers, gilt tops, silk marker, 6s. net; postage, 4d. 
*.* Also 520 special sets (500 for sale) on larger paper, about 7} by 5} Inches, half-bound parchment, boards, 


gilt tops, as a Library Edition. Sold in sets only. 


1. LODGE’S ROSALYNDE: the Original of Shakespeare’s “ As 


You Like It.” Edited by W. W. GREG, M.A. 


Per volume, 5s. net; postage, 4d. 


GREENE’S DORASTUS AND FAWNIA: the Original of 


2. 
| Shakespeare's “ Winter's Tale.” Edited by P. G. THOMAS, 





The MEDICI SERIES of Coloured Reproductions after the Old Masters. 


I. LUINI : Head of the Virgin Mary (Fresco) a 
II. LEONARDO : Head of the Christ (Cartoon) dia 
III. BOTTICELLI : Virgin and Child (7empera) ... 
IV. LEONARDO : The Last Supper (Fresco) ... — '% 


12s. 6d. ,, 
10s. 6d. ,, 
o « 


10s. 6d. net. 


| V. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA: An Unknown 
Lady (Zempera) pee 00 oe e+ 10s, 6d. net. 
Shortly. 
VI. LORENZO DI CREDI: The Annunciatio 
(Zempera) 15s. 0d. 
To be continued, 


| 
The Burlington Magazine says :—‘* Nothing of the kind so good has ever been issued before.” 





*,.* Prospectus of any cf ahovo Books or Series will be sent post-free on application. 





IIt 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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